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I .—Modal Development of the Shemitic Verb . 

By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

NEW YORK CITY. 

The verb-structure in the Shemitic family of languages is 
one of the simplest in the world—simpler than that of many 
uninflecting tongues. This is true, whatever may have been 
the history of the family before it became what we now call 
Shemitic. Through what changes it has past we do not 
know, but in its present form it is markt by poverty of 
verbal expression; or, we may say, it has, by a process of 
sifting, reduced its verbal apparatus almost to a minimum. 
We may consider it as reasonably certain that the verb in this 
class of languages was originally a noun or (what amounts 
to the same thing) that it began its development at a time 
when there was no distinction of form between noun and 
verb.* This noun or noun-verb advanced in two directions : 
first, by the addition of syllables (prefixes, probably originally 
independent words) that attacht substantiv-ideas to the 
signification of the root, producing derived stems, which are 
in a sort new verbs; secondly, by the purely inflectional 
modification of the noun-stem by additions at the beginning 

*See my article on “the nominal basis of the Hebrew verb” in vol. 
vm. of the Transactions (1877). 
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and end, and the differentiation of these different forms into 
various modal expressions of the action. 

By modal modification in the broadest sense is meant any 
modification that does not add a substantiv idea to that of the 
verb-root, but only expresses an accident of the action. It 
may include all expressions of the time and completeness of 
actions and the conception of them as real or unreal. The 
material that the primitiv Shemitic selected for this expression 
consists of two noun-stems, one simpl triliteral and another 
provided with a prefix. Whatever the original force of these two 
forms may have been, they were in the earliest time of which 
we have information devoted to the representation of the ideas 
of completeness and incompleteness respectively. The attempt 
to establish a separate form for the expression of temporal 
accidents in actions was, for some unknown reason, abandoned, 
and such temporal expression came in only as a secondary 
application of what may be called the completional force of 
the two forms.* The second of these, the incomplete, or 
better, the inchoativ, ingressiv, received farther inflectional. 
modification by terminations which in the noun exprest case- 
relations, or a strengthend, intensified condition of the object. 
The subject-relation or Nominativ was represented by the 
ending u (to take the form in which we actually find it), the 
object-relation or Accusativ by a, the possessiv-relation or 
Genitiv by i, while in each of these the state of independ¬ 
ence and intensity was indicated by the addition of an m or n, 
and the state of dependence not only by the omission of this 
letter, but sometimes also by the dropping of the vowel- 
endings. We should thus have seven possibl forms of the 
Inchoativ, but in fact the language has chosen to use 
commonly only four, namely, the two in u and i , the vowelless 
form and the strengthend form in a (am or an and anna )f. 
The modal material thus comprises five forms, the complete, 

*Tlie Assyrian offers no real exception, for it is generally agreed that if 
it had a true present tense it has borrowed it from the Accadian, or made 
it under Accadian influence, so that the tense cannot be regarded as 
properly Shemitic. 

f Urn, timma, imma also in Assyrian (Oppert, Assyrian Grammar, p. 50) ; 
and there are traces of an t'-form in Arabic. 
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leatala , and the Inchoativ , yaktulu , yaktula * yaktul , yaktulan 
(and its variation yaktulanna). As has been said, we do not 
know how the completional distinction came to reside in these 
two forms; but, once there, it would easily lend itself to the 
expression of temporal distinctions (as it did in some cases, 
particularly in later stages of the language, the idea of past 
time attaching itself to the Complete or Perfect, and that of 
future time to the Inchoativ) ; and so also it came to set forth 
those distinctions that are usually specially characterized by 
the name “ modal,” those that deal with the subjectivly real 
and unreal. We may designate the five forms as follows: 
1. the Complete or Perfect (describing an action simply as 
finisht) ; 2. the Inchoativ in n, or the n-form (describing an 
independent inchoativ or ingressiv action) ; 3. the Inchoativ 
in a, or the a-form (in which the ingressiv act is conceivd 
of as dependent) ; 4. the vowelless or Jezma-form (repre¬ 
senting the action as sharply detacht) ; 5. the Inchoa¬ 
tiv in an (or anna ), or the an-form (the strengthend, 
intensiv presentation). But in the four last the essential 
inchoate ingressiv signification remains always prominent, 
and the shades of difference between them may sometimes 
become almost invisibl. Let us look at the actual uses of the 
forms in the various Shemitic dialects, taking first the 
expression of the several modal conceptions and then the 
functions of the several forms. The Imperativ may be 
reckond (as it is allied in signification to the Perfect on 
the one hand and to the Jezma-form and the an-form on the 
other) as a halfway-form between the Perfect and the Inchoativ. 

We begin with the expression of modal ideas, and first 
command . 1. This is renderd in all the dialects by the 

Imperativ in both its forms, the simpl, and the strengthend 
or emphatic in an. But the Imperativ is employd in positiv 
command only, not in prohibition—a fact the discussion of 
which we shal come to below. It is also confined to the 
second person. 2. The Jezma-form is employd extensivly 
to express command. Thus in Arabic it occurs frequently 
with the prefix li, which indicates a nominal conception of 
the verb; li-yaktul is “ for his kiling,” “let him kil.” The 
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conception of command, as involving something as yet non¬ 
existent, usually attaches itself to the Inchoativ, and, as 
carrying with it decision, naturally also to the shortest, 
sharpest form. This Jezma-form is generally used in the 
third person, but sometimes in the others; the greater 
brevity of the Imperativ suits the greater sharpness of 
the direct address to a person. The construction with li 
occurs apparently also in Jewish Aramaic in a jussiv or 
optativ sense, and Ethiopic has a similar form with la . 
Without the prefixt particle this form (which, however, 
everywhere except in Arabic represents not merely the original 
vowelless Inchoativ, but the others as wel) is used for positiv 
command in all the dialects, usually in the third person, 
and, with a negativ particle, for prohibition. The Hebrew 
distinguishes between negativ command and negativ exhorta¬ 
tion—the former is introduced by lo , the latter by al. 3. The 
long Inchoativ in an and anna (principally in Arabic). With 
the negativ la it expresses prohibition, differing from the 
short form only in being emphatic. 

The similarity in meaning between these three forms is 
obvious, but the dissimilarity in form is no less obvious. The 
short Inchoativ has dropt the original final vowel, while the 
long form is the strengthend Accusativ, and the Imperativ 
has the simple stem without the preformativ ya characteristic 
of the Inchoativ. It has been suggested by some grammarians 
thatthe Imperativ is derived from the Jezma-form by dropping 
the preformativ, but this explanation is clumsy, and therefore 
improbabl. It is simpler to go back to the original form and 
meaning of the stem of the noun-verb. The Imperativ is the 
simpl noun inflected in gender and number, and, because 
used on account of its vigorous brevity in direct address, 
confined to the second person ; it is the bare noun or name of 
a thing spoken sharply and decisivly. Perhaps the activity 
involved in the expression excluded the passiv sense ; or the 
absence of Passiv Imperativs in Shemitic may be nothing more 
than a formal accident, the result of the choice of another 
construction to avoid ambiguity of form. Some such fact 
also may serve to account for the avoidance of the negativ 
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Imperativ, possibly coupled with the feeling that in such cases 
there was less sharpness in the expression. However this 
may be, there is no need to suppose the Imperativ a derivativ 
from the short Inchoativ. ' Stil less reason is there for 
regarding this latter as derived from the Imperativ. It is 
based on the form out of which the latter was developed ; 
but the two took their several ways, reaching the same point by 
different lines, but always retaining their distinctiv character¬ 
istics. The Jezma-form remains an Inchoativ, and out of the 
inchoativ signification develops its jussiv force (we slial see 
that this is not its only force) in the way above indicated. 
The an-form with a like inchoativ signification comes naturally 
to the same use, only with its added emphasis (as also in the 
Imperativ there is a similar emphatic long form in an) ; 
whatever peculiarity of meaning may exist in the a-form 
which is its base, does not appear in this use. We are thus 
forced to go back to the original significance of these forms, 
and to allow them large latitude within the bounds of the 
essential meaning. 

Let us next take the expressions of with. 1. Here we find 
the Perfect widely used. In Arabic and Ethiopic it is 
employed in the largest sense, of any wish, and quite answers 
to the use of the Greek Optativ. In this construction of the 
Perfect there is no distinct formal expression of wish; it 
merely represents the act as a completed thing (in the 
intensity of desire that it slial be) and leaves the precise 
meaning to be suggested by the tone or context. In Hebrew, 
however, the Perfect expresses only a wish that is known to be 
unfulfild—the action stated to be complete is contrasted by 
the context with the present reality, and thus recognizd as 
non-existent. In another Canaanite dialect, the Phenician, the 
usage agrees with that of the Arabic. 2. Arabic employs 
the long Inchoativ in an, the emphatic force of which is 
appropriate to the expression of wish, in which there is usually 
more or less of intensity. It is obvious also that the desired 
thing, as in the nature of the case not yet existent, is properly 
represented by the inchoativ form of the verb, which exhibits 
the action as one just entered on and incomplete; the 
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incomplete stands close to the non-existent. 3. In Ethiopic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic we hav the Inchoativ, which in these 
dialects is at present a vowelless form (except with suffixes), 
but is a representativ of all the forms of the Inchoativ, 
except the aw-form, and therefore does not specially correspond 
to the Arabic Jezma-form. Hebrew, however, pursuing its 
course of abbreviation, has an apocopate form still shorter 
than this last, and employs it in the expression of wish. In 
both the Hebrew forms the inchoate sense is the prominent 
one; and the brevity of the shorter form is appropriate to 
the energy and excitement of the state of mind involvd. 
4. The Assyrian has a special form made by prefixing hi or li 
to the Inchoativ. Whether this is imitated after the Accadian 
(which makes a Precativ by prefix ga ) is uncertain ; such a 
precativ form is found in Jewish Aramaic, and is not unlike the 
Arabic Jezma-form with prefix li and the Ethiopic with prefix 
la. In any case, however, the modal force is in the verb- 
stem, and the same remarks apply here as above. 

These differences of construction exhibit considerabl flexi¬ 
bility in the Shemitic conception of wish, yet are easily 
explaind by reference to the original force of the verb-forms. 
We can also understand how the Arabic, desiring to bring out 
the element of energy and intensity, does not employ the 
inform of the Inchoativ, nor the Jezma-form (having besides 
appropriated these to other uses), but confines itself to Perfect 
and long Inchoativ in an . 

The voluntativ form, that used to express determination of 
wil, resolution, is of course the em-form of the Inchoativ. 
This use is fully developt only in Arabic ; it is, however, not 
infrequent in Hebrew (in the first person), and is found in 
Assyrian. The relation between form and meaning is 
obvious; the Inchoativ suits the non-existent character of 
the verb-act, and the energetic an is appropriate to the 
natural energy of the thought. Here again we fail to see 
any trace of the dependent force of the a-form on which this 
longer form seems to be built; there is, however, a discernibl 
relation between the voluntativ and the objectiv sense of the 
a-form, the latter expressing the object towards which the 
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determination is directed. In Hebrew the voluntativ ends in 
a, and is probably the representativ of the old <m-form, 
the Hebrew throwing away the nunation or mimation, as 
it does habitually in singular nouns. It would indeed be 
possible to regard this Hebrew voluntativ as the original 
a-form, which had not been confined to the dependent sense 
that we meet in its use in Arabic ; but the analogies obtained 
by a comparison between the Hebrew and the other Shemitie 
dialects rather point to the former explanation—the Hebrew 
verb everywhere shows signs of phonetic decadence. 

Purpose is naturally exprest by the lnchoativ, since it 
looks to an unaccomplisht object. As telic constructions 
are necessarily syntactically dependent, the Arabic employs 
for these its a-form, the Subjunctive, which especially indicates 
the object aimd at. It has, however, somewhat petrified the 
construction, always introducing the verb by li or some other 
particl meaning “in order that.” The Arabian grammarians 
also insist that there is always an elision of an “ that ” after 
li ; but this is a mere grammatical fancy, the real power of the 
modal expression being in the verb, or rather in the combina¬ 
tion of the real preposition li and the verb: the expression 
“he went li yaktula that he might kil ” means “he went to 
kiling.” In Ethiopic also the shorter form of the verb (com¬ 
monly called Subjunctiv) is employd in this construction, 
either alone or after the particles kama and za “ in order 
that.” This Ethiopic verb-form, tho now without final vowel, 
represents formally all the original unemphatic Inchoativs, but 
performs a part similar to that of the Arabic a-form. Hebrew, 
Aramaic and Assyrian use their own lnchoativ, which also 
represents the original three ; and there is no means of 
determining whether the peculiar Arabic force of the a-form 
ever existed in these languages ; whether, that is, it was a 
part of the original Shemitie material, or is a special develop¬ 
ment of Arabic. In Hebrew, tho the introductory conjunction 
is common in this construction, it is sometimes omitted, the 
telic form being suggested by the juxtaposition of the words, 
and the same omission is found in Arabic with the w-form; 
the objectiv nature of the dependent verb, which is elsewhere 
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represented in Arabic by the termination a, is here given by 
the inchoativ sense and by the position. The ordinary Arabic 
use of li and the Inchoativ is parallel with the common 
Shemitic telic construction of preposition and Infinitiv, and 
the comparison between the two brings out the nominal 
character of the Inchoativ. 

The expression of general result or limit is nearly the same 
as that of purpose. Arabic employs the a-form and Ethiopic 
its shorter and longer forms, with the appropriate conjunc¬ 
tions. The relation of dependence is as obvious here as in 
the telic constructions, but the Ethiopic is freer iu the use 
of the verb-forms, and shows that the process of petrifaction 
had not advanced very far. This long form in Ethiopic 
(which has a vowel under the first radical of the stem), tho a 
true Shemitic Inchoativ in its function, is of doubtful origin ; 
whether its inserted vowel is of nativ production, or is 
an imitation after a non-Shemitic language, is not clear. 
But in any case its syntactical force is beyond doubt, and 
there is no ground in the usage of the Ethiopic for supposing 
that this long form carried with it any non-Shemitic idea, 
or playd any other part than that of the Inchoativ. The 
Arabic further employed the w-form in the ecbatic construc¬ 
tion, when the conjunction was omitted, whence we must 
infer, not that it confounded purpose and result, but that a 
certain liberty in the use of the verb-forms existed. The 
form set apart as the expression of the object (the a-form) 
was employd after the preposition, but in the absence of the 
preposition the relations of incompleteness and dependence, 
given respectivly by the form and the position, were considered 
to be sufficiently expresst in the w-form. Such uses point to 
a time when the present stif differentiation of verb-use in 
Arabic grammar did not exist.* When, however, it is desired 
to represent the result as an accomplisht fact, the Arabic uses 
the Perfect. In Hebrew, result is usually expresst by the 
construction of sequence, and the verb follows the ordinary 
Hebrew laws of sequence. 


*A similar phenomenon exists in the Latin use of quxnn with the 8ub- 
junctiv. 
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In the construction of object-sentences (in which one clause 
is the object of the action containd in the preceding) the 
form of the verb in the dependent clause is determind strictly 
by the nature of the thought. 1. Where the action in the 
dependent clause is conceivd as really existent in past or 
present, the Perfect is used in all the dialects, as after verbs 
of saying, seeing, thinking and the like. If the action lies in 
the present and is to be represented as continuous, Arabic 
permits the use of the inform. 2. In the case of future 
action, after verbs of thinking, supposing, etc., the w-form 
and the a-form are found in Arabic ; these set forth the action 
as non-existent, with the difference that the a-form expresses a 
close dependence. The Ethiopic employs its long form (called 
in the grammars the Imperfect) in some similar cases, as 
after verba of beginning and ceasing. The Hebrew prefers 
the Infinitiv-construction, which is also found in the other 
dialects. 3. Where the act of the dependent clause is in the 
highest degree unreal, as after verbs of wishing, expecting, 
etc., we find the a-form in Arabic (introduced by the conjunc¬ 
tion an “ that”), and in such cases the Ethiopic has its shorter 
form (Subjunctiv) with or without a conjunction. 

Conditional and other correlativ sentences show a great 
variety of constructions, yet always under the control of the 
proper force of the various verb-forms. I. The simplest case 
is where the condition or the act of the antecedent clause is 
represented as really existent, and the apodosis or consequent 
act also real; the rule in this case is that the Perfect shal be 
used in both clauses. Where there are seeming exceptions, 
they are the result of some peculiar conception of the action 
in the mind of the writer. Instead of the Perfect the parti- 
cipl is sometimes employd, especially in Aramaic, when it is 
desired to express a present or continuous act. II. The usage 
is the same when the condition is determind as unreal. The 
act is represented as complete, and the context indicates its 
true character. III. When the condition or antecedent action 
is put merely as a supposed existing fact, or as in general 
undetermind and ideal, the form of the verbs in the two 
classes depends on the special coloring that it is intended to 
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giv the action. 1*. It is not uncommon to find the Perfect 
in both clauses in Arabic and Ethiopic, by which the condition 
and the result, tho from the context obviously future, are put 
as finisht or as actually present. This Construction is not 
found except where the condition is patent and near at hand, 
or where for the sake of energy and vivacity the speaker or 
writer desires so to represent it. 2. In those dialects that 
hav reduced their Inchoativs to a single form, Hebrew, 
Aramaic, Ethiopic, the use of this form is the prevailing one. 
Hebrew uses its Imperfect in protasis and apodosis; but, in 
accordance with its laws of sequence, often expresses the 
apodosis by Waw with the Perfect. In this case the Perfect does 
not abandon its proper signification; tho Hebrew in its law 
of sequence has petrified its constructions, it is always possibl to 
recognize the original meanings of the verb-forms, and in 
this case the Perfect acts as the same form in Arabic describd 
above. In Aramaic the participl often takes the place of 
the Imperfect in the apodosis, with a force not very different 
from that of the Perfect. The Ethiopic moves more freely, 
and varies its verb-forms according to the demands of the 
thought, especially in the apodosis. In the protasis the verb 
is usually Perfect—the language has chosen as a rule to look 
on a condition as something already settled, as a mere 
assumd preliminary to the result, and then the time of the 
result fixes the form of the verb of the apodosis : if the time 
is future, the verb is Imperfect; if past, the verb is Perfect. 
But, if the time of the protasis be present, the verb is 
commonly Imperfect, in order to express the incomplete 
character of the action. 3. The above examples of the use 
of Perfect and Inchoativ respectivly to set forth conditions 
and results conceivd of as real and unreal or ideal are easily 
intelligibl from the nature of the verb-forms. In Arabic we 
find further a differentiation in the use of the Inchoativ not 
possibl to the other dialects, and especially a peculiar use of 
the Jezma-form (the Jussiv of the grammars). This form is 
subject to various special rules of use, being, like the a-form 
(Subjunctiv) brought into stif connection with certain par- 
ticls; but its employment in conditional sentences obliges us 
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to recur to its essential inchoativ signification, and to lay aside 
that special jussiv force that has given it its ordinary name. 
In sentences in whicli condition and result are represented as 
merely supposed facts we find this Jezma-form sometimes in 
both clauses, sometimes in only one, the Perfect commonly 
standing in the other. Further the w-form and the aw-form 
are found in place of the Jezma-form. If this makes it 
necessary to regard this last as in these cases performing the 
part of a simpl Inchoativ (an expression of incomplete, 
ingressiv action), it does not prevent us from recognizing 
something special in its character and force. Its distinction 
from the Perfect, with which it is often brought into con¬ 
tact in these conditional constructions, is clear enuf: the 
Perfect represents the act as really complete and present, the 
Jezma-form puts it as something just entered on or to be 
entered on. We can also understand how it differs from the 
an-form, which is always emphatic, and always so emphasizes 
the incomplete nature of the action as to locate it in the 
future distinctly. The a-form has its special function of 
dependence in Arabic, tho it sometimes leaves this in the 
background and brings forward its original inchoativ force. 
But how does the Jezma-form differ from the long Inchoativ 
in 14, with which it sometimes alternates in these constructions ? 
Certainly not by any element of command supposed to reside in 
it, for if this explanation would serve in constructions where 
ah Imperativ stands in the antecedent clause, or for the 
apodosis in general, it would be wholly insufficient for the 
protasis, in which a command would be out of place. Nor 
can it be said of the Jezma-form that it interchanges in sense 
with the Perfect. It is tru that after the negativ particles 
lam and lamma it has what seems to us a present or 
proper perfect signification, but the explanation no doubt is 
that the language came to regard the action after these 
particls as an incipient one, a thing that from the nature of 
the thought could not be existent, and yet was thought of as 
about to be, on the point of beginning. It is this feeling that 
controls the verb-use, and has made the Jezma-form the rule. 
This projection of the feeling of a speaker, or of that mas of 
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speaking that constitutes a language, into the circumstances 
of an action is not uncommon, and the particular feeling 
may often appear strange to one accustomd to the modes of 
thought of a different language. We are so far removed 
from Shemitic methods of conception that it may wel be 
hard for us to comprehend and explain their grammatical 
constructions, especially when they take a petrified shape, 
that is, a shape that is doubtles the product of a natural 
feeling, but the isolation of which and the absence of free 
movement in the language disguises its force and conceals its 
origin. It is so to a great extent, for exampl, with the 
Hebrew usage of sequence, in which the verb-forms seem to us 
to shift in an arbitrary and surprising way, and in which, 
tho we may be abl to discern its general signification, there 
remains after our best efforts a certain unknown something. 
It would not be strange, then, if we should find it not easy to 
explain all the uses of the Arabic Jezma-form, which the 
language has evidently dealt with in a somewhat peculiar way. 
We cannot explain historically how its construction with lam 
arose any more than how the Hebrew use of verbs after Waw 
arose, and we cannot determine the precise feeling of the 
conditional use of the Jezma-form. But we know enuf of its 
application to enabl us to giv a general statement of its sig¬ 
nification. When we observ its use as a jussiv, its employment 
after certain negativs in what seems to us to be very nearly a cate¬ 
gorical sense, and its function in some conditional sentences, 
we are led to the conclusion that it is the extremest expression 
in Arabic of the purely inchoativ sense—it is the most 
delicate presentation of that peculiarly Shemitic conception 
of an action as being just on the point of beginning, so that 
to us it seems to hover over the dividing line between the 
existent and the non-existent. Its curtailed form may be 
connected with this peculiar significance, either by virtue 
simply of the resulting brevity, or by the eomparativ isolation 
that the absence of the vowel suggests. Whatever may be 
the relation between form and meaning, this view of its 
signification offers something like an explanation of its uses. 
The explanation of the construction with the negativs lam and 
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lamma is suggested above. Its jussiv force may easily come 
from its exhibition of an act as being on the point of happening, 
as in English the future tense is sometimes used where a 
command is involvd. The conditional use follows in the 
same way: in the protasis the Jezma-form givs the act as 
incipient, and this suggests its immediate occurrence and also 
its present non-existence—it thus represents the condition as 
a supposd fact, lying near to the speaker and calling forth an 
immediate interest. Its range in actual use is wide—it occurs 
in constructions that in Greek would include Indicativ, Sub- 
junctiv, and Optativ ; but it always maintains its own force, 
and must be interpreted not according to our usages, but 
according to the modes of conception of the Shemitic peo¬ 
ple. The longer Inchoativ form in u does not emphasize 
the idea of incipiency so sharply and delicately as the Jezma- 
form, and is rarely used in conditionals. It occurs in the 
apodosis when that is separated from the protasis by the 
connectiv participl fa “ then.” In this case the separation 
effected by the particl confers a certain independence on 
the second clause, and it adopts the more general expression 
of the inchoativ sense. Stil more rarely does the a-form 
occur, only where a second parallel verb follows the Jezma- 
form in protasis or apodosis, and that under certain condi¬ 
tions in the use of particls. It appears therefore that the 
Arabic treats the constructions with the negativ particles lam , 
lamma , and the conditional particles in and others, alike, 
regarding the action in all of them as a thing imminent, not 
existent, but on the point of beginning. It is not, indeed, 
confind to this view—the Perfect, as we hav seen, is some¬ 
times employd to vary the conception by representing the 
action by anticipation as really existent, and other shades 
of'meaning are given by the employment of the forms in 
u and a. This last construction is rare ; practically the ideal 
conditional forms in Arabic are the Perfect and the Jezma- 
form, the forms in u and a being devoted to other uses, and 
the selection is based on the significations of the verb-forms 
and the conception of the conditional above describd. 

We may sum up this rapid view of the modal constructions 
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in Shemitic by a statement of the modal functions of the 
several verb-forms. 1. The Perfect is primarily the expres¬ 
sion of an existent complete act, in present, past, or future 
time, and thus covers the ground occupied in the Indo-European 
languages by the Indicativ Perfect, Aorist, Pluperfect, and 
Future-perfect. But it also performs the part of an Optativ, 
the object wisht for being represented by anticipation as 
actually in complete existence. In Hebrew it is used in those 
optativ sentences only in which the thing desired is located 
in the past, and known to be impossibl. Further it is 
generally employd in Shemitic in conditional sentences in 
which condition and result are known and declared to be 
either real or unreal, and also frequently where the condition 
or the result or both are put simply as ideal or supposed cases. 
It is a favorit conditional form in Arabic and Ethiopic. 2. 
The Inchoativ in u is commonly employd in what we call the 
Indicativ sense, and stands contrasted with the Perfect by 
representing the action as ingressiv or incipient in present 
past, and future, answering to our Present, Imperfect, and 
Future. But as the Shemitic and Indo-European conceptions 
of the verb are very different, the former distinguishing only 
the completional and not the temporal element of the act, 
these two Shemitic forms are in fact used each over the whole 
ground of the Indo-European verb, the Perfect often standing 
where we should use Present or simple Future, and the 
Imperfect or Inchoativ in the place of our Aorist or Future- 
perfect. Tho commonly occurring in this Indicativ sense 
in Arabic (and it is not found as a grammatically distinct 
form in the other dialects), it is used also, as we have seen, 
in telic and conditional sentences to express relations of 
dependence and subjectiv unreality. As to the name Indicativ, 
it belongs not only to this form, but sometimes to the Perfect 
and to the Jezma-form and an-form also. 8. The Inchoativ 
in a, modally distinguish only in Arabic, is devoted to the 
expression of relations of dependence, such as ideal result, 
purpose, limit, and sequence. This use flows from its inchoa¬ 
tiv sense, and from the objectiv force proper to it as the 
objectiv case of the noun-verb. It looks forward to a point as 
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yet non-existent; when the object of the action is to be 
represented as already attaind, one of the properly Indicativ 
forms is used, either the Perfect or the inform, according to 
the speaker’s conception of the complete or continuous char¬ 
acter of the action. There is no reason in the form itself 
why. it should be so rarely employd in conditional con¬ 
structions (as is stated above); usage alone has determind 
its restriction to its particular class of constructions; only 
an occasional deviation enabls us to recognize the broader 
signification that underlies its present special use. 4. The 
vowelless or Jezma-form is appropriated to the expression of 
command (chiefly in the first and third persons) and to condi¬ 
tional and certain negativ sentences, its form and meaning 
permitting, indeed, a wider use, but suiting very wel the com- 
parativly restricted range that usage assigns it. Its jussiv 
sense passes naturally in some cases (particularly in negativ 
sentences) into an optativ. 5. The longest Inchoativ form in 
an or anna follows the Jezma-form so closely in signification 
that we should naturally think of it as a derivativ from the 
latter, but for its vowel a, which rather connects it with the 
o-form. It is, however, a true Indicativ in the first instance, 
and often acts as an emphatic extension of the form in u y tho 
always as a Future. Its uses in prohibition, wish, and in con¬ 
ditional sentences are to be explaind, as above, by its inchoa¬ 
tiv sense, to which is always added the emphasis proper to its 
form. It is an emphatic Imperativ and Optativ. In Hebrew 
it occurs in a fragmentary way as a Voluntativ ( the so-called 
Imperfect with paragogic a). 6. The proper Imperativ of 

the second person has already been mentiond, the nearness 
of its relation to the form in an and the vowelless form 
pointed out, and reasons given why it should be regarded, 
not as a derivativ from the latter, but as an independent 
formation, which has advanced in its own way to a point 
nearly identical with theirs—nearly, but not quite, for there is 
a perceptibl difference in the coloring of the command as 
given by the different forms ; the Imperativ simply states the 
act (or, more probably, the actor) as an object of thought, and 
leaves it to be inferd from the tone that it is to be done, and 
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is thus more peremptory than the others which represent the 
act as something that is about to be done. There is a sim¬ 
ilar difference, as is remarkt above, between two imperativ 
constructions in English, and so also there is a difference in 
the coloring of two Shemitic expressions for the present, one 
of which uses the Perfect, and the other the Inchoativ. 

Most of the Shemitic dialects now possess only one form 
for the three unemphatic Inchoativ forms found in Arabic, 
and this is without final vowel, not answering to the Jezma- 
form, but representing a merging of the three into one. 
This form must execute the functions of the original three. 
But under the stres of this poverty, various languages have 
created new forms for special purposes, or have devoted to 
special uses the forms that arose from phonetic usages or 
from imitation of other languages. Hebrew has made a short 
Inchoativ by dropping a final consonant, or reducing a vowel, 
and employs it as a jussiv or optativ, and without the prefix 
wa. Ethiopic, on the other hand, has a lengthend form 
gotten by inserting a vowel a under the first radical, which 
expresses the incomplete in present, past, and future (answer¬ 
ing in general to the Arabic w-form), while the older, 
shortend form is used in the expression of command and wish 
(somewhat as the Arabic forms in a and without final vowel) 
in dependent and independent sentences; but no very sharp 
difference between these two is maintaind as in Arabic, the 
Ethiopic preserving a considerabl freedom in the employment 
of its forms. The Assyrian Precativ (made by prefixt lu or 
It) has a distinct function, and its relation to 'the original 
Shemitic scheme is obvious. In Aramaic, particularly in its 
modern dialects, the old modal expressions hav been largely 
expunged by the use of the participl. The Amharic shows 
nearly the j*ame modal development as the Ethiopic, using the 
old shortened form for command and wish, and the lengthened 
form in telic sentences, while the TigriiSa exhibits a more 
extensiv employment of the lengthend form in conditional 
sentences than the Ethiopic, which shows a preference for the 
Perfect. 

It may reasonably be inferd from the examination of the 
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existing Shemitic languages that the modal material of the 
primitiv Shemitic was about what we find in classic Arabic. 
It is certain that the five forms above discust were in the 
mother-tongue, for they can be traced in all the members of 
the family. It may be that there were others not now found 
in Arabic, such as the forms in umma and imma , of which 
there are traces in Assyrian, and the simple Inchoativ in i, 
remains of which are found in Arabic. We should in fact 
not be surprised to find that the seven or eight forms of the 
Singular noun, together with the Perfect, constituted the origi¬ 
nal modal material; but if this were so, the language early 
dispenst with all but the five, by means of which it was abl 
to expres its modal ideas with sufficient distinctness. It is 
certain that the mother-language exprest these distinctions, 
since the identity of modal development in the various 
dialects could not be otherwise accounted for. 

We hav almost no data for tracing the historical genesis 
of the modal expressions. We are warranted in holding that 
the verb-forms began as nouns and noun-verbs, and that the 
modal development proper began at a time when the cases of 
the nouns were already in existence. The mode-expression, 
however, started from the completional difference of the two 
main forms (one with and the other without preformativ), the 
only mode-difference that has held its place in the Shemitic 
languages. The Perfect naturally connected itself with the 
idea of the real; the Inchoativ, with that of the unreal. 
Beyond this point it is not certain how far the mother- 
language advanced. If we could suppose that the original 
state of development has been preservd in Arabic, we should 
hav to say that the primitiv Shemitic had so differentiated 
the forms that the a-form was devoted to the expression of the 
relation of dependence, the vowelless form to command, wish, 
and the most delicate shade of the inchoativ conception, and 
the long form in na or ma to emphatic assertion, command, 
or wish, while the more general expression of the unreal was 
assigned to the w-form, and the real, with connected optativ 
and conditional uses, to the Perfect. On general grounds 
this may be considerd probabl, but the absence of the modal 
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a-form in the other dialects leads us to leave the question 
undecided—it is possibl (as is suggested above) that this form 
is a special creation of Arabic. 

We have treated the Perfect as a proper modal form, tho it 
is usually said in the grammars that the modal development 
attaches itself only to the Inchoativ. This is perhaps 
nothing but an affair of phraseology, but the Perfect has a 
function as truly modal as the other. The Shemitic did not 
originate special agglutinations for its modes. It took its 
derived noun-verb (made by a preformativ ya from the simple 
stem) and used its cases for the expression of modal ideas; 
these cases in all probability at an earlier stage played the 
part of mere nouns, and, as they advanced to the verb-state, 
gradually and naturally transformd their case-relations into 
mode-relations. Similarly, the Perfect, which was also a 
noun (with pronouns attacht) without diversity of case- 
relations, transferd its nominal conception of completedness 
and transformd it into the corresponding mode-relations. 
It seems to work as real a confusion of ideas to confine the 
name Mode to the Inchoativ, while the Perfect is called an 
Optativ and a Conditional, as it was, according to the old 
nomenclature, to call the two main forms Preterit and 
Future, explaining that the first was also a Present and 
Future and the second a Preterit and Present. The Shemitic 
mode-development went out from Shemitic conceptions, and 
our terminology must be made to conform to these concep¬ 
tions, not only for the sake of grammatical exactness, but also 
that we may learn to comprehend the true shades of meaning 
exprest in the literature of the language. 

From what has already been said it is clear that the general 
tendency in the Shemitic languages has been to drop formal 
mode-distinctions, and indeed to a compression of all the 
senses flowing from the Inchoativ into the shortest or Jezma- 
form (leaving, however, the Imperativ unaffected). In the 
other direction a compensating process of modal formation 
has also been going on, but to a less extent. 

Ancient Arabic retaind or developt the fullest modal 
material, whether precisely the complete primitiv material, 
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cannot be certainly said. In the earliest remains of Hebrew, 
reaching back perhaps 1200 or 1300 years B. C., only the 
Jezma-form is in ful use, the u and a-forms being preservd 
only in connection with suffixes, and the am (or an) form in 
a petrified state as a Voluntafciv (similarly the noun-forms 
in m, i, and a exist in classical Hebrew only in a petrified 
state, and with suffixes, the Jezma-form being the common 
one). The further shortening of this form into the so-called 
Jussiv is another illustration of the tendency to abridgment, 
and helps us to understand the prehistoric decadence of the 
Inchoativ. Of course Hebrew, tho it dropt the forms, retained 
the ideas, economically reducing the material of expression to 
what it considerd the minimum, tho afterwards obliged to 
create a new form suited to its peculiar needs. There is a 
further step in post-biblical Hebrew, where the main forms 
have largely sunk the original completional in the derived 
temporal sense, and the flexibility of the modal expression 
has suffered corresponding diminution, the Perfect being 
appropriated to all real and the Inchoativ to all unreal con¬ 
ceptions. 

The Assyrian in its earliest known stage shows apparently 
less formal degradation than the Hebrew in the Inchoativ, 
inasmuch as it retains the forms in u and a as wel as the 
Jezma-form. But it seems to hav quite lost the sense- 
distinction of these forms. It has also maintained the 
Twa-form (and indeed more fully than the Arabic in the three 
cases urnma , amma , itnrna ), but its ordinary Inchoativ is the 
Jezma-form as in Hebrew. Its new formation of a Precativ 
has already been mentioned. The curious question, whether 
it had a Perfect in historical times, must be considered as yet 
undecided. It certainly brought this form from the mother, 
tongue, and if its remains do not show it, we may conclude 
that the Perfect was dropt either from unknown syntactical 
considerations peculiar to the Assyrian, or through the influ¬ 
ence of another language. As its optativ expression is 
assigned to a peculiar form (the Precativ), it has practically, 
as far as is now known, comprest its modal material into 
the Jezma-form. 
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Pure Aramaic does not appear as a literary language til 
after the begining of our era, and then shows the same 
general state of form-degradation as Hebrew and Assyrian, 
without having developed, like Hebrew, a shorter Inchoativ, or, 
like Assyrian, a Precativ. There is, indeed, in biblical 
Aramaic a precativ and future form made by prefix Z, but 
there is no trace of it in classic Aramaic and it is probably a 
peculiar Jewish form, either a dialectic modification of the 
Aramaic Inchoativ (with preformativ n) or a combination of 
the preposition Z with the verb. Aramaic has, however, 
compensated for the loss of the original verb-forms by the use 
of periphrastic (participial and other) expressions, and in 
general by advancing towards an analytical structure. 

The process of abridgment has been carried by the Ethiopic 
(whose earliest written remains belong to the fourth century 
of our era) even farther than by the Hebrew and the Assyrian, 
but its new lengthend form describd above has brought it 
back nearer to the original Shemitic modal development. In 
the other members of the African branch there is no new 
modal material, except that the Amharic shows, like the 
Aramaic, a disposition to adopt compound periphrastic forms, 
and an analytical structure. 

Modern Arabic shows about the same stage of formal deg¬ 
radation as ancient Hebrew, and its modal expression has 
been modified accordingly, and the modern Aramaic dialects 
exhibit an exaggeration of the tendencies of the classic 
language. 

It appears, therefore, that the loss of primitiv forms and 
the origination of new forms took place in many of the 
Shemitic dialects before the historical period; when they 
appear as written speech, they hav already traversed a long 
course of growth, decline, and new growth. The primitiv 
tongue of the family developt a respectabl set of mode- 
forms out of very simpl material, and the dialects hav 
curtailed these til there has been left the smallest possibl 
subjectiv element in the formal verbal expression. A minute 
examination of the modal expression in any one of the dialects, 
as Hebrew (which does not belong to the design of this 
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paper), would nevertheless show a considerabl power in the 
expression of delicate subjectiv shades of thought, not by 
distinct forms, but by the suggestions arising from the main 
completional element of the verb. This element itself may 
be considerd a peculiar Shemitic modal conception, or at 
least developt in Shemitic speech to an extraordinary 
degree, and permitting very delicate distinctions of thought. 
By it the language is enabld to characterize an action as 
finisht, or as just entering on existence and in all the stages 
of incompleteness. It has seizd on and formally fixt the 
period of 44 becoming,” the stage of advance from non-existence 
to existence, and has thus given a peculiar dramatic coloring 
to its ordinary style, while it has groupt around this idea 
the various conceptions of the ideal that constitute the 
material of modal thought in our family of languages. These 
last it has in common with other tongues; but the funda¬ 
mental conception of completional distinction may be regarded 
as the Shemitic contribution to the modal material of speech— 
a conception that it has workt out more fully than any other 
linguistic family. 


II.— On the Nature of Caesura . 

By M. *W. HUMPHREYS, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

While this paper presents an independent discussion of the 
nature of caesura, it is so shaped that it also serves as an in¬ 
troduction to the following paper On the Effects of Elision. 

1. Caesura in general serves two purposes, (a) One of 
these is to allow the reciter in long verses to catch his breath, 
in such a way, however, that he shall not be permitted to 
pause too long for the purpose; and accordingly, in such 
verses, we usually find a pause at the proper place, or at least 
the liberty of making a pause without impairing the sense. 
In the latter case occurs a slight \povoc Kev<k or tempus inane , 
which may fall even between words closely connected. This 
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use of caesura is not necessary in iambic trimeters, and con¬ 
sequently the caesura may fall where a pause is not to be 
thought of, and very frequently falls where the sense, though 
permitting a pause, does not require it. (6) The other gen¬ 
eral use of caesura is, not to separate, but to link together the 
two halves, or rather principal portions, of the verse. If the 
verse is divided exactly in the middle, it at once falls apart 
into two shorter verses; and if every word-foot constitutes a 
verse-foot, the whole verse falls to pieces, very much as a 
brick wall would do, if the bricks were laid the one exactly 
upon the other, without any over-lapping. A thread-bare 
illustration is afforded by 

sparsis hastis longis campus splendet et horret. 

An example in trimeters is Agam. 943: 

m$OV* KpUTOQ fUVTOl KOpEQ y tKUty EfJLOl. 

Hence, somewhere near the middle of the verse, a word must 
end in a foot, so that the foot, which the reciter feels to be a 
unit of the verse, may connect the two portions together. This 
prevents the reciter from pausing too long: for if he did so, 
he would destroy the rhythm of the foot in which the caesura 
occurs. And so with the other feet in the verse: the more 
numerous the caesurae, the more vigorous will be the recita¬ 
tion, as they prevent too great a pause and so insure care and 
attention on the part of the reader or reciter. A-better way, 
therefore, of indicating caesura, would be to use a vinculum of 
some sort, thus: w - w - w - - w — w ^ rather 

than w - w - w||— w — w w For the sake of 
convenience, however, I retain the usual method. So it is not 
to be wondered at that we find many verses which require no 
pause from beginning to end. To say that such verses have 
no principal caesura is, in the first place, to beg the question; 
and, in the second, to overlook the fact that these verses regu¬ 
larly have a caesura at the place for the principal one. Of 
course I do not mean thereby to say that, for instance, Aristo¬ 
phanes did not write verses without any main caesura, for he 
certainly did, and frequently allows diaeresis after the first 
dipody to pass for the chief caesura—a thing not unknown 
in the Tragedians, especially in Aeschylus, where it is quite 
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common. But this is not so frequent as is usually supposed, 
lor it is erroneously assumed that the principal caesura must 
be at the longest pause. Still another use of caesura, with 
which the present discussion is not concerned, is to conceal 
the cause of the pleasant rhythmical effect of verse. 

Let us now proceed to illustrate the whole subject. The 
examples cited are not exhaustive, but merely such as I picked 
up when reading for other purposes. We find caesura between 
the subject and the verb, as Aesch. Theb. 15 : 

flwpolat, Tip at || pq 'ZaXeKpSijvai itote. 

Between the verb and its object, ibid. 270: 

Sapvog <pi\otQ , Xvovtra || 7 ToXEpiiov tyofioy. 

Between an adjective and its substantive, ibid. 19 : 

kSpi^aT* oiKr)Tt}pai || cunribrfipopovQ. 

So Alcest. 513, 856 : 

Sanreiv tiv ky rijb* || ijpip^. piXXto veicpoy. 

KaiTTEp fiapety || ivptyopq. nfTrXrjypiyoi. 

Even between the article and its substantive in various rela¬ 
tive positions, Choepli. 658, Pliiloct. 964, Hel. 703: 

ayytXXt roitri |f Kvpwitri bwpartity. 

ijet) *<TTi Kat toIq rovbe || it potr^tMfptty \oyoic* 

ou\ rjbe po^^uty || rwy ky *1 Xitp fipafitve. 

After a preposition, Oed. Rex 615, Troad. 946, 1211, Iph. 
Taur. 1174: 

KOKoy bk Kay ky || y voirjc piq. 

‘Tt bf) (ppoyovtr* ek || bwparutv ap* ktnroprjy. 

Tiputfriy, ovk cc || irXrjapoyac SrjpujpEyoi. 

* AttoAAoi', ovb* ky || (3apftapoig rob' kjXwitr &y. 

Even after oh, Iph. Taur. 684: 

kovk e(t§* OTrwt* ov || ypq ZvyEKiryEvtrai pi aoi. 

Before postpositive words (/icV, yap, etc.), Orest. 360, Eur. 
Elect. 35: 

’Ay apipvovos pkv || yap rv^ac rjwKrriiprjy . 
bapapra , nariptoy || pky MvKijyaiwy airo. 

So Eumen. 473, Hec. 549, 736, Heracl. 39, 729, 743, Here. 
Fur. 69, 1126,1396, Iph. Taur. 96, 955,1161,1379, Iph. Aul. 
425, etc., etc. 
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Caesura, even between an enclitic and the preceding word, 
is better than no caesura : thus. Ton 574, Eur. Suppl. 7*27, Iph. 
Taur. 696, Choeph. 181, 733, Antig. 1256: 

eyw & Inrotag || pot yvvatKoc g. 
oc tv rt toIq 3ci volaiv || kortv aXKtpog. 

KTTjtra^uroQy tjv e3 «*jkcl || trot bapapr* k\tiv- 
ovx h*r<rov tvhaKpvra || pot Xiyttg ra3e. 

XvTTt] 3* apiaSot || lart trot Ivvipiropog. 

Kai r^g &yav yap || tart irov trtyijg ftapog. 

Before postpositive <3c, Theb. 53, Antig. 256: 

tirvtt^ Xtovttov || wc *ApfJ btbopKOTtov. 

XtnTrj 3* ayog tfttvyovrog || tog kidjv Kovtg. 

It is not necessary to multiply examples of caesura between 
words closely connected. Suffice it to observe, that if we 
reject these caesurae, we shall have a vast number of verses 
without any main caesura, almost all of which have this sort of 
caesura. This cannot be attributed to chance. And to fur¬ 
ther strengthen my views, I shall adduce some illustrations 
from other verses. No one will deny that the trochaic tetra¬ 
meter catalectic of the Tragedians requires diaeresis after 
the second dipody. There is one apparent exception to 
this,— Aesch. Pers. 165; but this will be explained in my 
next paper. Although this diaeresis is required, and corres¬ 
ponds in a certain way to the main caesura of the iambic tri¬ 
meter, still it takes place between words closely connected, 
and that, too, in spite of the considerable length of the verse. 
I give here a few of the numerous instances of this: Troad. 
451, 454, Ion 530, 1252, Iph. Aul. 871, 877: 

w trritpTj rov (j>iXraTov pot || $ttov, ayaXpar tvta. 

3w $oa7c avpatg <f>tpt<r$ai\\trot ra3*, <3 pavrt't aval,. 

Kai Tt pot Xt(ttg; irurrjp <r6g j| tipi Kai trv irate kptig. 

' itrptv , to raXatva f rag (rag || Ivptpopag, tv' cl Tv\rjg. 
toft tX £t * K(tl ff ° l e v yov C II eifb & fotrov wotrtt. 

(\pTt(j)pMV, irXijy kg <rk Kai arfy || Jrat3a* rovro 3’ ou fpovti. 

See also Iph. Aul. 860, 868, 1342, 1367, and passim. In 
some of the above examples the division takes place between 
an enclitic and the preceding word. This is not so strange as 
might appear at first sight; I can produce examples of a 
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grammatical pause immediately before an enclitic, as Androm. 
747, Soph. Elect. 647-8: 

riyoiiy riKvoVy fjun Sei)p inr’ ayicaXcug (rraSeig. 
cat fjLrfy pie irXovrov rod irapovTog e'l riven 
doXoiai ftovXevovaiv £c/3aAci>', etyrjg. 

Some punctuate the last example differently ; but unquestion¬ 
able are Hec. 432, Hel. 1166, Heracl. 78, Antig. 544, etc., un¬ 
less the vocative is read without a pause. 

An enclitic can even stand at the beginning of a verse when 
the preceding verse is closely connected, as Heracl. 280-81: 

Xapnrpog 8’ UKovaan ar/v vfiptv ipavrftreTai 
trot cat noXtratg yrj re rrj8e cat (j)vroig. 

Dindorf, however, writes (pavfaeTai | <rol ere. 

Similarly it may be shown that a proclitic admits a grammati¬ 
cal pause after it, from which fact it is evident that it was not 
a necessity that it should be read as a part of the word following 
it, and hence could admit caesura after it. Examples of pause 
after proclitics are Soph. Elect. 348-9, Phoen. 1280-81: 

ijrig XeytiQ fiev (ipritog wc, el Xafloig 
trSevoSy to roirrwv fiirrog t^etUtag av. 

£7T eiy hretyiy Suyarep' ajg f ijv fiev (pSatru) 
iraiSag wpo Xoy\t\gy ovfiog ev (f>aei fliog. 

A proclitic may also stand at the end of a verse, as Plut. 878. 

To illustrate further the fact that caesura may take place 
between words intimately connected, I shall now cite some 
examples from Latin poets. In Horace, who certainly did not 
neglect the main caesura, we find, Epod. V, 83, XVII, 6,13,36: 

sub haec puer iam | non, ut ante, mollibus. 

Canidia, parce | vocibus tandem sacris. 
postquam relictis | moenibus rex procidit. 
quae finis aut quod | me manet stipendium; 

to say nothing of the well-known verses, Epod. XVI, 8,1, 19, 
XI, 15: 

parcntibusque a&ominatus Hannibal, 
ut assidens mplumibus pullis avis, 
quod si meis toaestuet praecordiis. 

In Catullus, who never neglects caesura anywhere else, we 
find, IV, 18: 

et inde tot per | inpotentia freta. 
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Of course this sort of caesura is not to be expected so much 
in the dactylic hexameter, on account of the length of the 
verse, and the consequent desirableness of having a pause in 
it. Still many instances do occur, as Hob. Sat. I, 4, 2-5; 
Epist. I, 11,21; 10,14: 

atque alii, quorum I comoedia prisca virorumst, 
siquis erat diguus \ deseribi, quod malus ac fur, 
quod moechus foret aut j sicarius aut alioqui 
famosus, multa I cum libertAte notabant. 

Romae laudetur || Samos et Chios et Rhodos absens. 
novistine locum [ potiorem rure beato. 

In the Homeric Poems are found many such verses as II. N, 
49, 71 : 

aWy fitv yap tywy || oil deiCta itairrovg. 

i^yia yap fitTOTrioSt || wodwr Kvripaujy. 

And even in the so-called pentameter, whose incision (with two 
or three peculiar exceptions) is invariable and fixed, it may take 
place where'there is no grammatical pause, as Catul. 84, 12: 

iam non Ionios || esse, sed Hionios. 

Archil. 16, 2 (Bergk): 

idovac, ut pttyaXrj || yal\ virevepStv 

2. There is a commonly received error that caesura only 
takes place where a polysyllabic word-foot extends across the 
space between two verse-feet, and ends in the latter of them. 
This is utterly false. Caesura is where a word-foot, be it 
monosyllabic, dissyllabic, or polysyllabic, terminates in a 
verse-foot. There is a tendency, it is true, to avoid diaeresis , 
and especially strong is this tendency in that part of the verse 
where the main caesura is necessary. Consequently diaeresis 
in the dactylic hexameter is not very frequent after the second 
foot, but when it does occur there and a monosyllable follows 
it, the verse has both diaeresis and caesura. To say, then, that 
caesura excludes diaeresis, or rather includes the absence of 
diaeresis, is to confuse the whole matter sadly. Besides, not 
a few instances (although, to be sure, not very many) occur 
even in hexameters, as Hob. Epist. 1,6, 40 ; 7,16; 7,52, etc.: 

Ne fueris hie tu. | Chlamydes Lucullus, ut aiunt. 

Iam satis est. At tu, [ quantum vis, tolle. Benigne—. 

Demetri, (puer hie | non laeve iussa Philippi—). 
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And they are especially common in the Satires of Horace, as 
I, 1, 8, 13, 23, 32, 40, etc., etc. This is most usual in Latin 
where the monosyllable is preceded by elision, as Epist. I, 2, 8: 

Stultorum regum et | populorum continet aestus ; 
in which case the monosyllable is often closely connected with 
the word after it. 

But what is of especial importance for the present discus¬ 
sion, in iambic trimeters the caesura is frequently effected by 
means of a monosyllable, as Orest. 662: 

4 /v \h v & || roJ raXanrwp^ irarpi. 

In the 801 iambic trimeters of the Alcestis this occurs 117 
times ; and even if we omit instances where the monosyllable 
is enclitic, or a monosyllable preceding it is proclitic, there 
still remain 71 instances; that is, the matter was left to take 
care of itself. So in the last Epode of Horace, containing 81 
verses, there are 7 instances, verse 30 being an appropriate 
specimen: 

Quid amplius vis ? I O mare et terra, ardeo. 

3. It is a happy circumstance that G. Hermann denied that 
caesura in the fourth foot of iambic trimeters was ever to be 
regarded as the main caesura. This one view of his justifies 
us in disagreeing with him in anything we please, if we can 
support our views with arguments. But when J. H. H. 
Schmidt denies that the caesura in the third foot is of any 
importance, it is time to begin to get out of patience. In his 
Leitfaden lie says: “ Unter 100 Versen pflegen etwa 50 
Theilung (i. e. hephthemimeres), etwas melir als 25 Ein- 
schnitt (i. e. diaeresis in the middle of the verse), etwas 
weniger als 25 Bruch zu haben. * * * Die sonst angenom- 
menen Gliederungsarten, welche dem Rythm widerstreiten, 
haben keine wesentliche Bedeutung.” To reply to this would 
be like arguing with a man who insists that twice two is five. 
Schmidt has thrown great light upon the reading of Lyric 
Poetry, but he should not have tried to make everything lyric. 
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III.— On Certain Effects of Elision . 

By M. W. HUMPHREYS, 

TROPESSOR OP GREEK IN VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

Although some of the facts which are discussed in this 
paper have been mentioned by others, still it may not be out 
of place to state that all of them were observed by myself 
before I knew that attention had been called to them, and 
that I have arrived at all my conclusions by independent in¬ 
vestigation. 

§1. Quasi-caesura in Greek. 

Having once had occasion to find examples of iambic tri¬ 
meters without any main caesura, I observed that nearly all 
such had an elision so placed that if the elided vowel were 
pronounced there would be caesura. This, as I have since 
learned, was observed by Porson, who calls it quasi-caesura 
(a name which I adopt), but offers no explanation of the 
phenomenon. This elision may take place either at the end 
of a poly syllable, as Ajax 435: 

tii irputra KaWiarti ’ || omorewrac trrpaTov , 

or in the postpositive or enclitic monosyllables re, ye, pe, cl, 
etc., as Theb. 538: 

ov ftijy uKOfuratrroQ y LtyifTTarai irv\ai£» 

In such instances 1 have no doubt that the Greeks (who ordi¬ 
narily made their elisions total ) slightly pronounced the elided 
vowel, so that the effect of caesura was in some measure pro¬ 
duced. But to this view there seems at first sight to be an 
objection. When the reader had come to the place for the 
penthemimeral caesura and found elision instead, how was he 
to know whether to make his caesura there or not, as the main 
caesura might be liephthemimeral? That is, in such a verse as, 

Kayio fiaSovir e\e£\ a C tatTvSrj poros, 

how was the reader (and especially the reciter, for in reciting 
you cannot think ahead) to know whether he was to make 
caesura by slightly sounding the -a of paSouaa, or was to wait 
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for the hephthemimeral caesura ? This difficulty would evi¬ 
dently debar writers from employing quasi-caesura at the end 
of the first dipody under ordinary circumstances, and hence 
we actually find that it is admitted as the equivalent only of 
the hephthemimeral caesura. Certain exceptions which were 
to be expected will presently be explained. 

It should be observed that verses with quasi-caesura seem 
to have diaeresis in the middle, which would be a grave fault. 
Now G. Hermann, who rejects the caesura in the fourth foot, 
must of course reject quasi-caesura also, and this he does by 
attributing it to chance. Accordingly he asks how it came 
that Aeschylus and Sophocles neglected the elision (when 
they used diaeresis in the middle) more than Euripides, who, 
he says, was so much more careless than they. We ask in 
reply how it came that ther’e was any great difference between 
the usage of Euripides and that of the others, if it was all due 
to chance. And besides, a verse containing what Hermann 
regards as an unsuitable substitute for caesura, might well be 
made by one whom he considers an inferior metrician. But 
I deny that Euripides was more careless than the others. In 
fact he is in some respects the most polished and versatile 
metrician of the three. His frequent resolutions which give 
variety and life to the verse, being subject to strict limitations, 
are no evidenca of carelessness or of deficiency. Moreover, 
he does not admit the quasi-caesura more frequently; whereas 
the diaeresis in the middle, without elision and without any 
main caesura elsewhere, the rest sometimes admit, but 
Euripides virtually never. 

Hermann’s position demanded of him to show that there 
were many verses entirely without main caesura, and in at¬ 
tempting to do this (Elementa, p. Ill) he produced the follow¬ 
ing supposed instances from Oed. Rex: 326, 449, 598, 599, 
615, 738, 744, 785, 809, 1290, 1476. But of these eleven 
verses, four have the quasi-caesura , and one more (449) has the 
ordinary hephthemimeral caesura: 

\iyw Ct trot , Toy ay Spa || rouror ov zraXat, 
and in another (598), avroltri iravra is to be read for airroiQ 
Hirayra: 

to yap rv%eiy avroicri || iravr ivrav& tvi* 
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(Some write nay for navr.') And so the number of verses 
wanting caesura is reduced from eleven to five; and one of 
these five (615) has a break between a preposition and a noun, 
which is not the same as no caesura at all; for if in this 
instance we regard the preposition and its object as one 
metrical word, the third and fourth feet would then be made 
up out of one word: 

kaKoy $£ nay | iy iiptpq | yyoLqq pty, 

which Hermann himself in another place correctly regards as 
the worst sort of verse. Still another of the five has a break 
between an enclitic and a word preceding it, which break is 
better than total absence of caesura for the same reason that 
applies to the verse just mentioned, for if the two words form 
one metrical word, we have 

Ki'ipa CinXoiQ | Kt yrpouri pov | KaSiKtro- 

So that there are really three verses without main caesura, and 
four with quasi-caesura; or even allowing him to count the 
two I have just mentioned, the ratio is still only five to four , 
and that too in a play that seems to have been especially 
selected for making the ratio seem great. Now if the four 
out of nine instances suffer elision by chance, and the same 
ratio is sustained in other plays, we must conclude that regu¬ 
larly four words in nine suffer elision, which is not true. But 
in fact, the other plays of the Tragedians not only sustain the 
ratio in favor of elision, but show that the instances of elision 
vastly exceed those of its absence in such verses. 

Hermann, further opposing quasi-caesura, compares the 
verses 

<i\A’ or 7ro\tc (TTvyil , trv npijaei^ ytypoy; 

ortty yap ev typoypQ) to- S’* fiyi'/nti <rv yu>y , 

with these, 

Kei'Ttlre , pt) iyw’rEKoy Tlapiy, 

yvyatfy 7T(tp$tyotG t anojlXeirTog pira, 

affirming that they are of the same sort. In reference to the 
two former he says: “ Who will believe that the actor re¬ 
cited them in any other way than as was suited to the sense? 
for if rhythm and not sense is to be observed in reciting, 
there is no reason why breaks should not be made even in 
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the middle of words” (a thing, by the way, which he himself 
had just done on the same page in discussing another sul>- 
ject). Accordingly he regards the main caesura as being 
replaced in all these verses by diaeresis in the middle. With¬ 
out denying that this ever happens, I think that, although 
in the above two verses which have no elision we place a 
comma after the third foot, still the actor, in order to em¬ 
phasize (tv and r6$' and so express their relation to 7 ro \ i <; and 
or« y, made his caesurae respectively after av and ; for if we 
read these verses according to the sense we are almost compelled 
to make that sort of rhetorical pause and change of tone which 
best suits caesura. And then we may ask in turn who will 
believe that the actor recited . . . (pticetrS'- iyio . . . without 
pronouncing the elided vowel, especially as Hermann himself 
requires us to make a pause at such places. 

In order to prove beyond all doubt that this elision at the 
middle of the verse cannot be attributed to accident, I shall 
first collect from one play of each Tragedian the examples of 
verses that have no main caesura, but have diaeresis in the 
middle, and see how many of them have elision at the diaere¬ 
sis ; and then I shall give the results of a similar examination 
of all the extant tragedies. And in so doing 1 shall first take 
account of those verses where the sense seems to require the 
chief pause to be at the diaeresis, whether there be caesura or 
not, and then I shall drop out the verses which contain a 
caesura of any sort in the third or the fourth foot, so that 
there can be no misunderstanding as to what I mean by 
caesura. 1 shall, therefore, temporarily place caesurae at 
places where I do not believe they belong. 1 use Dindorf’s 
text. 

First, then, I find in Aesch. Theb. the following: 

1. With elision after the third foot: 

252: ovk ££ (pSopov aiyuta || ayacr^rjcrei raCi, 

.‘585: trtUt , xpavovc ^atrwp, || vi r’ | aarrihoq hi ry — 

410: Tipu)vra Kai <rrvyovy$’ || vtrtp<Pf)ovac Xoyov c* 

420: Trvpyoic h* airetXtt | hiiv\ || a | fit) Kpaivoi Tvyjq. 

544 : ijg Tr\el<TT* iir' avhpi | tuC* || lawreffSai /&,A»/. 

562: Seioy StXoynov | ay h’ || aXr)$ev<raip iyw. 
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635: aXwtnpoy ircuav' || iwf^iaK\d(Tag. 

637: ij £u>yr' dnpaoriip' || onug dybprjXdrrjy — 

799: Ka\utg t\ il I | *£ wuXutpaoty — 

1005: SoKovvra *ai do£ayr || axayyeXXeiv pe yjpi ]— 

1007: ’ErtoicXea piy | rove* || iw | tvvoiq. ySovog — 

1012: ovru piy dp<pl | rovcT || £7 riaraXrai Xiyuv. 

1053: a A A’ atrroftovXog | || am* vim* B* iyu>. 

2. Without elision: 

457: *rac ptjy top evrevScv || A a\6vra irpog wvXaig. 

632: Xe£(o, rov avrov | crov || Kaoiyvqrov, iroXet — 

695: ipiXov yap i^pd | pot || warpog raXaiy apa— 

702: Stoig piy ijdrf | ttwq || waprjpiXrjpt^a. 

1046: aAA* dv woXig orvyel, || erv | ript](reig rd(pu). 

Here we have thirteen instances with elision against five 
without it. Now let us drop out all the verses that have any 
break in the third or fourth foot: in the first group, 385, 426, 
544, 562, 799, 1007, 1012, 1053 being dropped, five remain ; 
in the second group all but the first being dropped, only one 
remains ; and it will be observed that in 632 aov might well be 
written, and I have already shown that caesura belongs after 
t tv in 1046. In 695 tplXov goes with warpog and in 702 wtag 
modifies the word after it, so that these two verses, at any 
rate, must be read almost continuously; and hence the rejec¬ 
tion of all four of these verses is proper enough, while most 
of the verses rejected from the other group would have to be 
strained in order to place the caesura elsewhere; and seeing 
that elision at the diaeresis certainly answered for caesura, we 
should be justified in retaining the whole list as instances of 
quasi-caesura. 

Secondly, I find in Soph. Antig. the following: 

1. With elision after the third foot, vv. 44, 57, 74, 77, 80, 
307, 399, 407, 408, 473, 515, 658, 732, 733, 764, 1012,— 
sixteen in all. The peculiar verse 544, 

ptjrot , Kacnyyijrrf, p dripdoijg to pi] ov —, 

which really belongs here, I omit entirely, as it might be dis¬ 
puted. 

2. Without elision, vv. 327, 518, 555, 723, 899, 997, 1021, 

1073,—eight in all. In 55 Svo is to be read with play, and in 
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71 <toi should be emphatic, and is read with and 718 
should begin dAX’ -9- v so that 1 omit these three verses. 
Rejecting, as before, in the first group 307, 407, 473, 515, 
658, 733, 764, 1012, we have eight left; and in the second 
group we reject all but 1021, thus leaving the ratio 8:1. 
And in 327 (continuous), 555 (emphasis on and 899 
(rmi emphatic), the removal of the caesura from the middle 
is not so violent as it is in any of the first group; conse¬ 
quently the above ratio should really be twice as large. 

Finally, from Eur. Elect. I gather the following: 

1. With elision after third foot, vv. 4, 14, 31, 64, 78, 96, 
284, 305, 332, 504, 510, 555, 570, 642, 770, 782, 837, 980, 
1008, 1012, 1036, 1065, 1087, 1262,—twenty-four in all. 

2. Without elision: 43, 248, 1042, 1094,—four in all. 

In the first group we reject 770, 837, 980,1008,1036,1262, 
and in the second group all, leaving eighteen against none. 

And yet these elisions at the middle of the verse, when 
main caesura is otherwise wanting, have been attributed to 
accident! These three plays are quite enough to show that, 
whether the author was conscious of it or not, he allowed this 
sort of diaeresis to pass for caesura. But I have gone fur¬ 
ther and examined all the plays of the three great Tragedians, 
omitting the Cyclops, but including Rhesus; and the follow¬ 
ing tables show the result: 

1. Including all possible cases: 



With eli?iou : 

Without elision: 

Percentage? 

Aeschylus, 

89 instances 

; 39 instances. 09-f- 

31— 

Sophocles, 

150 

53 “ 74 

26 

Euripides, 

815 

101 “ 70 

24 

2. Excluding all doubtful 

cases: 



With elision: 

Without elision: 

Perce i.t age? 

Aeschylus, 

42 instances 

; 19 instances. 09— 

31 + 

Sophocles, 

44 

9 “ 83 

17 

Euripides, 

128 

1 (?) “ 99 

01 (?) 


1 have omitted Aristophanes because of the uncertainty of 
the caesurae in Comedy. 

In excluding doubtful cases, I took no note of verses which 
have diaeresis after the first dipody in lieu of caesura, and it 
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is the considerable number of these that apparently increases 
the instances without elision in Aeschylus in both tables. 

In Euripides the only examples of verses with diaeresis in 
the middle without elision and without any break at one of 
the places for the principal caesura, are Hel. 86, and Bacch. 
1125. But the former verse is corrupt, having in the MSS. 
an anapaest in the fourth place ; and, by the way, it has a good 
caesura in the fourth foot; but the critics, in removing the 
anapaest, destroyed the caesura. Such an “ emendation ” is 
utterly unworthy of consideration. The other verse is : 

Xafiovaa 3 wXti'aiQ aptfrrepav \*P a ’ 

This being the only instance, one is tempted to remove it by 
writing idXtvaur. 

The statistics show that in Euripides a limit was attained, 
or nearly attained, towards which we see a tendency in pass¬ 
ing from Aeschylus to Sophocles. 

In collecting the examples I observed a few facts to which 
l call attention. 1. Verses which have diaeresis with a 
pause in the middle, especially when there is no elision, very 
frequently have one or more of the following peculiarities: 

(а) There is an antithesis between the two parts. This 

may be expressed by pir . U ... as Antig. 555: 

tjv ptr yap tlXou 4>7*'i Ce KarSai'Elv — 

(Cf. Soph. Oed. Rex 785, Elect. 1036, Philoct. 503, 1009, 
1021; Eur. Rlies. 161, Hippol. 313, Plioen. 521, Ion 742, 
Hel. 575, lph. Aul. 827, etc.; and with elision, Aesch*. Prom. 
500; Soph. Oed. Rex 1163, Elect. 696, Philoct. 359, 676; 
Eur. Alcest. 625, Med. 1141, Hec. 497, Hel. 49;) or it may 
be expressed by art . . . rare . . . . , or in some other way, as 
Aesch. Tlieb. 1046, Pers. 251, Suppl. 401, Again. 1353,1396; 
Soph. Ajax 1377, Antig. 518, Oed. Rex 968, Oed. Col. 1038, 
Elect. 1038, Philoct. 907 ; Eur. Alcest. 789, Androm. 656, 
Hec. 232, 253, Suppl. 268, 379, Heracl. 424, Hel. 987, Bacch. 
507, 682, 975, lph. Taur. 674, lph. Aul. 747, etc. In these 
cases the real caesura is generally found in its proper place, 
and the emphasis of antithesis causes the caesural pause. 

(б) There is a long pause near the beginning. When 
this pause occurs, the rest of the verse is naturally read* con- 
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tinuously, so that the mere break at the place for the prin¬ 
cipal caesura is sufficient, as Antig. 997: 

7*4 8’ tfTTIV ; wc cyw | TO || <JOV <j>pia(TW OTO/JCI. 

So Philoct. 736, Phoen. 1005, etc., etc. 

(<?) The arsis (&Vtc) of the third foot is a dissyllabic 
word, that is, it is resolved, and there is caesura in the 
foot, as Androm. 47: 

OQ 8’ tfm 7racc /101 /ioroc* || vitek-it Aa-9j>a. 

The relative frequency of this in Euripides, where resolutions 
are frequent, leads to the suspicion that a computation might 
show it to be due to accident; but it is certainly striking, 
if we examine Orest. 1585, Phoen. 449, 846, Suppl. 1060, 
Here. Fur. 821, 1181, Ion 742, 828, 1030, Hel. 267,290, 
1027, 1028, 1241, 1399, 1449, Elect. 43, 1084, Bacch. 297, 
353, 841, 975, Iph. Taur. 371, 484, Iph. Aul. 747, etc. 

2. (a) In Lyric passages when an occasional iambic tri¬ 
meter occurs, as in other respects, so in regard to caesura, it 
is not subject to the laws of the ordinary verse ; consequently 
1 have omitted them in the count. As examples see Troad. 
1305 and its corresponding verse 1320. 

(ft) A few verses present neither main caesura nor diaere¬ 
sis, as Aesch. Suppl. 244, Pers. 501 (both w w | ), 
Soph. Ajax 969 ( w - w | with elision), Oed. Col. 373 
( w — ^ - | ), Eur. Suppl. 303 (which has a break in the 
middle, but pause after the second dipody). 

As the collection of all these statistics was a mere parergon 
while I was reading the Tragedians for another purpose, I do 
not pretend that the figures 1 have given are absolutely cor¬ 
rect. In fact, in some cases, I know that they are slightly 
erroneous; but they approximate the truth sufficiently to leave 
no doubt as to the correctness of the general result. I hold 
that I have fully established the fact that quasi-caesura must 
be recognized ; and the explanation of it which 1 have given, it 
seems to me, is not only satisfactory, but is the only possible 
one. But we are not to imagine that the vowel exposed to 
elision received its full sound, and that a caesural pause was 
made in addition; for this would be like an anapaest with 
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caesura after its first syllable. The elided syllable was pro¬ 
nounced enough to render the first part of the verse somewhat 
similar to that of a verse having the main caesura in the 
fourth foot The voice then passed rapidly on to the next 
word, unless the sense demanded a pause ; and even when this 
was the case, the elided vowel, receiving a fuller pronunciation 
than was customary (as it was usual to suppress elided vowels 
entirely—elisions before long pauses being generally avoided), 
in a certain measure supplied the place of a pause. If the 
objection be made that this would make the verse like one 
having its caesura after the first syllable of an anapaest, 1 
reply that this must be the case whether we recognize quasi¬ 
caesura or not, for it is universally admitted that before a 
strong punctuation an elision cannot be total This sort 
of caesura, then, is rather of the sort which serves merely as 
a link or bond to hold the two parts of the verse together, 
than of the sort which gives the reciter a space to catch his 
breath in. So that the portion of the verse after the caesura 
is like that of a verse having no caesura, except that most 
probably the vowel (which is always short) following the 
elision suffered a partial aphaeresis. But in all cases the 
elided vowel and the one after it were so pronounced as not 
to interfere with the proper time of the foot. 

An apparent difficulty is presented by those verses which 
have elision with a long pause at the ordinary penthemimeres ; 
for if the slight pronunciation of an elided vowel at diaeresis 
creates caesura, why does not the same thing at caesura de¬ 
stroy it by creating diaeresis ? The reason is found in the 
fact that the diaeresis in the middle of the verse is always 
followed by a single mora whose place is, in a manner, partly 
filled by the elided vowel, there being no ictus, whilst the 
penthemimeres is followed by a double mora with ictus, whose 
place cannot be even approximately supplied by the elided 
vowel. For instance in Alcest. 381: 

'Xjjovqq yaXaZei o' avoir itr& 6 k‘ar$u i'wr, 

unless we slightly pronounce the elided vowel, we have 
fAaXaiti ?—which is hardly admissible ; but the barely audible 
t could not be mistaken for the arsis (&W) of the foot. 
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Still it somewhat impairs the flow of the verse, so that some 
of the Romans, who in almost all cases had only partial elision, 
appear to have avoided this elision. Hence, in the only ode 
of Horace composed entirely of trimeters (the last Epode), 
containing eighty-one verses, there is not a single instance of 
this elision, and it is very rare in the trimeters in his other 
odes, which odes were composed, as I shall presently show, 
‘under laws less strict in other respects than the last Epode. 
The rarity of elision at the caesura in Horace can hardly be 
attributed to accident; for in the twenty-ninth Ode of Catullus, 
containing twenty-four verses, there are seven such elisions, 
three of which precede a polysyllable, which is more objection¬ 
able than before an unimportant monosyllable. In Horace, on 
the other hand, there are in all the trimeters only two instances, 
one of which (Epod. V, 97, where vicatim loses its ultima), 
takes place to allow the ictus to fall on the first syllable 
(Transactions Am. Phil. Assoc. 1876, p. 121), and the other 
(VI, 11) is 

cave, cave : namque in malos asperrimus, 

where, even if we place the caesura after namque , we must read 
continuously, and when this is done, -qu£ really suffers total 
elision, as will appear hereafter. It must indeed be admitted 
that Catullus allows more elisions in general than Horace 
does, but not so many more as to account for this disparity. 

That elision at the main caesura is so frequent in Latin 
dactylic hexameters is no matter of surprise, because the 
feminine caesura is also admissible. These cases are not to 
be confounded with those where elision takes place at the end 
of the second foot before a monosyllable, so that this mono¬ 
syllable is by the elision closely connected in sound with the 
preceding word, and so admits caesura after it, as Hoe. Epist. 
11,1,46: 

Paullatim veil# et || demo unum, demo et item unum. 

(Or is this a kind of aphaeresis of the vowel of the monosyllable, 
which is usually et?') In other verses of sufficient length to 
make a breathing-place desirable, an elided vowel at this place 
was sounded a little even by the Greeks. Since this elision, 
frequently occurring in the versus politicus y as Nub. 1362: 

nat roy 2ifiuy&r]y t(pa<TK || elvai Kandy noiriTTjy , 
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caused the first half to sound somewhat as if it had feminine 
caesura, this latter came actually to be admitted, as Nub. 1411: 

ov KUf.it not btKatov ianv || tvvotlv bftoiutQ ; 

and finally even with a long syllable, as Nub. 1366: 

tyu) yap A \a\v\ov vofti^to \\7rpwT0v tv notrjralc* 

But this one concession being made to the influence of elision, 
no further elision was tolerated at the feminine caesura. 
Again: even in the trochaic tet. cat., Aeschylus seems to 
have allowed elision, in one instance, to substitute apparent 
caesura for the otherwise universal diaeresis: Pers. 165: 

ravra fiat hiir\rj ptpiftv* || atypaaroc tartv tv (ftptaiv. 

From all this it is evident that in iambic trimeters, quasi¬ 
caesura is to be expected after the second foot (as well as the 
third), provided some circumstance compels the reciter to 
sound the elided vowel; and this actually occurs, (1) when 
there is a long pause at the end of the first dipody, and (2) 
when at that point the verse is divided between two shakers. 
The former kind is of rare occurrence, especially in the Trage¬ 
dians, since the latter portion of the verse was rather long, 
and, besides, the syllable following the elision is not neces¬ 
sarily a short one (as in the middle of the verse). Still 1 
suspect that Hel. 818: 

iptl riQ ft ; ov yvatatrat y of ttfi iyw , 

and a few other verses, such as Oed. Col. 1475, Trach. 449, 
1136, 1208, Philoct. 1035, Ajax 969, etc., are of this kind. 

Verses of the other sort are scarce, indeed, in the Trage¬ 
dians (see Trach. 418), since they do not very often divide 
verses between actors, but in Aristophanes 1 find these in¬ 
stances: Lys. 911, Eccl. 1094, Ach. 832, Equ. 726, Aves 
846, Nub.. 726, 729, Pax 283, 367, Pint. 374. In my paper 
on Elision (1878) I called attention to the fact that, when 
elision seems to occur between two speakers, there is in fact 
no elision at all, but when the first speaker is uttering the 
vowel marked as elided, the second speaker utters his first 
syllable, there being not only no pause between them, but an 
actual overlapping. Hence, when there seems to be an elision 
ofthis kind after the first dipody, we really have the ordinary 
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penthemimeres, the overlapping being employed to secure 
quick retort, or sudden reply of some sort, thus (Ach. 832, 
'Nub. 726) : 


Kal X a 'P f woXXa. 

’AX! 


X’ iifiiv ovk tm^iuptoy. 


UTToXel KUKlVTa. |! 

’AX;]X ? tbyd$ f an-oXwX’ hprlwq . 


Here the caesura took care of itself without any effort on the 
part of the first speaker, and hence this kind of caesura is as 
common at the end of the second as at the end of the third 
foot,—in fact more common in proportion as caesura in the 
third foot is more common than in the fourth. 


§ 2. Quasi-caesura in Latin. 

As the Romans were accustomed to hear vowels that were 
exposed to elision slightly pronounced, their ears were less 
delicate as to these vowels than were the ears of the Greeks, 
who were accustomed to the total suppression of elided vowels. 
Consequently, in Roman authors the quasi-caesura is not to 
be expected so frequently. But, as they always made elided 
vowels audible, if quasi-caesura occurs we may expect it 
occasionally after the second foot, no effort being required to 
produce it; but the fact that the latter portion of the verse is 
so long, and that the elision is usually followed by a long 
syllable (which cannot be represented by a diminished sylla¬ 
ble), renders it rarer than at the middle of the verse. 
Accordingly there are a few examples of it in both places. 
But when the (apparent) elision takes place between two 
speakers, of course the same principle applies as in Greek, 
and we find not a few instances. (See Casina 352, 397, 509, 
etc.) In the other plays of Plautus it is not rare between two 
speakers. In Terence also we find a number of examples, as 
Andria I, 1, 7; I, 1, 92; II, 5, 5; IV, 4, 46 ; V, 3, 23; etc. 

Sometimes the caesural pause seems to have prolonged a 
vowel exposed to elision into a whole mora , so that there was 
no need of this mora in the next word; whence arose hiatus 
at caesura, —a question too vexed for discussion here. 
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§ 3. Principle underlying Quasi-caesura. 

I have said that, in case of quasi-caesura in Greek, the 
reader, having passed to the middle of the verse without 
encountering caesura, unhesitatingly makes it at this point 
by slightly uttering the elided vowel, because he knows that 
it is the last chance for a main caesura. I now propose to 
illustrate this by giving some further applications of the same 
principle. 

1. An iambic word (as Lachmann pointed out) rarely suffers 
elision in Latin, especially in dactylic hexameters, the cause no 
doubt being that the word would thereby be too much modified. 
(The elision sometimes occurs before et and rarely before 
other monosyllables; in which case I suspect aphaeresis rather 
than elision.) And when a reader has become accustomed 
to finding iambic words always unelided, he acquires the 
habit of boldly pronouncing them in full without reference to 
the following word. This gave the poets the opportunity of 
admitting hiatus after such words, as it removed one of the 
objections to hiatus—the danger of leading to a false reading. 
Consequently there is a considerable number of iambic words 
with hiatus, as u nbvo auctus hymenaeo,” “Sumo; hie illius 
arma.” For many examples see Lachmann (ad Lucret. Ill) 
and Corssen (Ausspr. Voc. u. Bet. II, p. 785). Unless one 
is acquainted with this fact, he will hardly read correctly at 
the first attempt Verg. Geo. IV, 463: 

atquc Getae atque Hebrus et Actias Orithyia. 

Also, when an iambic word is immediately preceded by the 
arsis, the final syllable may, for a like reason, be shortened 
before a vowel, as Catul. CXIV, 6: dum dbmb ipse egeat; 
Ovid, Metam. Ill, 501: . . vale, valg inquit. Here the short 
syllables do - and va - force a short to follow. 

2. The lengthening of a short syllable under ictus in hexa¬ 
meters is due to the same principle. For when you have 
read the thesis (ap<nc), you know already that the long arsis 
(^flrtc) must follow; so that you make the syllable long even 
though it be a short one; whilst, on the other hand, if you 
finish the arsis and find a short syllable after it, of course you 
pronounce it short expecting a dactyl, and this prevents the 
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composer from substituting a short for a long vowel in 
thesis—a thing which he can do in arsis without any danger 
of being misread. It is for this reason that common syllables 
( dixpovot ) also are made long much more frequently in arsis 
than thesis. The statement that the ictus lengthens a short 
syllable, if literally meant, is absurd. But for the difficulty 
mentioned, the lengthening would be much less of a license 
in thesis, for in arsis it is not only lengthened, but also 
receives special stress, which distorts the word all the more. 

But in iambic verse, a short syllable cannot be lengthened 
under ictus (a good proof that ictus does not lengthen 
syllables); for the arsis may be resolved, and when you 
strike a short syllable you at once anticipate a resolution, 
and would go wrong were a short syllable put for a long one. 
For instance, if in the verse, 

sds; foci ex servo ut esses llbertus mihi, 
you put ego for mihi, the reader would put a dactyl in the 
fifth place, and the verse would come out defective : 

seis; feei ex servo ut essem libSrlus <5go. 

§ 4. Elision at the End of a Verse. 

1. Of elision at the end of a verse no example is known to 
me in the case of Latin iambic trimeters. In Aeschylus I 
find no instance of it. In Sophocles it occurs, as far as I 
know, ten times (Antig. 1031, Oed. Rex 29, 332, 785, 791, 
1184,1224, Oed. Col. 17, 1164, Elect. 1017), six examples 
being in one play. It is confined to verses which are so con¬ 
nected grammatically with the next, as to forbid a pause; 
and, as was to be expected, the syllaba anceps is not admitted. 
Several of those verses end with c\ which some editors 
strangely transfer to the beginning of the next line, as if you 
would not have to read continuously in either case. 

In Euripides there appear to be no examples. Orest. 1489 
and Elect. 1184, in both of which it takes place before a 
pause, are not to be counted, as they are mere accidental 
trimeters in Lyric passages. This is the second feature in 
which we have found Lyric trimeters to differ from ordinary 
ones. 
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In Aristophanes I recall two examples (Aves 1716, Eccl. 
351), in both of which S’ stands at the end, the preceding 
word being closely connected with the next line. 

2. In Greek hexameters I do not know of any instances of 
elision at the end. Of course I take no notice of Nauck’s 
attempt to banish *oic and (Dat. pi. endings without final i) 
from Homer, which attempt leads sometimes to our’ and -g* 
at the verse-end. In Iliad 0 206, £ 265,12 331, Aristarchus 
wrote and not Z ijv. 

In Latin hexameters we find this elision occasionally under 
one of two conditions: (<?) When the sense and grammatical 
structure allow no pause, then a vowel with -m, or a simple 
short vowel (especially in -que) may be elided. It is my 
opinion that, to insure a correct reading, the poets sometimes 
sought this elision, as Verg. Aen. VII. 160, X, 781: 

Iamque iter emensi turns ac tecta Latinorum 
ardua cernebant iuvenes, muroque subibant. 

Sternitur infelix alieno volnere, coelumque 
ad*picit , et dulcis moriens reminiscitur Argos. 

Other examples are Aen. I, 448, V, 422, VI, 602, VIII, 228, 
XI, 609. Also, Geo. I, 295, whicli is the only one where the 
elision is not needed. 

< [b ) When -que stands at the end and occurs again between 
the main caesura and the end, then the last -que may suffer 
elision, even before a pause, as Verg. Geo. II, 443, Aen. II, 745: 

navigiis pinos, doraibus cedrumque cupressosquo ; 
bine radios trivere rotis, bine tympana plaustris. 

Quem non incusavi amens bominumque deorumque, 
aut quid in eversa vidi crudelius urbe Y 

Other examples are Geo. II, 344, 111, 242, 377, Aen. I, 332, 
IV, 558, 629, V, 753, VII, 470, IX, 650, X, 895. So Ovid, 
Metam. IV, 11, 779, VI, 507, etc. The examples referred to 
in Vergil are exhaustive; so that it cannot be regarded as 
an accident that another -que is always found near the elided 
one. The cause is that the too frequent repetition of -que 
was unpleasantly monotonous, on which account the Romans 
often subjected one of them to this elision even at the verse- 
end, when it happened to be convenient. The aversion of 
the Roman ear to -que shows itself in several ways. Even 
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when not repeated it is exposed very often to elision in the 
body of the verse. This happens frequently at the main 
caesura, and especially before et (cf. Hor. Epist. II, 3, 145, 
162, 165, 196, 199, etc.). Again, after Lucretius, it became 
rare after short e (Horace, in Sat. I, 1, 89, has serva reque 
amicos, with elision) ; and finally went out of use after words 
ending thus. Still another striking evidence of their aversion 
to the monotony above mentioned is found in the fact that, 
when -que is found two or more times in the same part of the 
verse, it is frequently lengthened in one of its positions. We 
often see it stated in the elementary Prosodies that -que 
is sometimes lengthened ; but I have never seen it stated 
when this occurs. Some speak, indeed, of its being lengthened 
before two consonants ; and in fact it does usually occupy this 
position when lengthened, but the consonants are generally a 
mute and a liquid, which very rarely cause position when 
initial. In fact even the strong position is exceptional in 
Latin when it acts on a final vowel of a preceding word. In 
Greek Comedy the weak position never lengthens a syllable, 
and even in Tragedy, a final vowel to secure quantity always 
takes movable v (if it can) before the weak double consonants ; 
as Hel. 135, 656 : kXIos, tnv /3porwv, and in hundreds 

of other places in all Greek poetry. And, what is more to 
the point, Vergil and other Latin poets do not under these 
circumstances lengthen final syllables of other words. Rare 
exceptions occur, as Catul. (in iambics) IV, 9: Propontida 
trucemve, etc. One example of -que occurs before a simple 
s in Vergil (Aen. XII, 363): 

Cbloreaqu* Sybarimque Daretaque Tbersilochumque, 
where Wagner attributes to * the force of a double consonant! 
He cites, by way of proof, Aen. Ill, 464:—gravia 8ectoque 
elephanto. But if s had this weight, why do we meet no 
more instances of it ? Besides, every one knows that occa¬ 
sionally any final vowel (and especially neuter plural -a) is 
lengthened before a single consonant. And of the letters, 
s is least likely to • have such an effect. In Ennius and 
Lucilius final -$ with an initial consonant in the next word 
hardly ever makes position in thesis, and with its vowel is 
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elided very often. Cicero elided it in verse, and Catullus 
(CXVI, 8) drops it before another s . Priscian, on “ distinct^ 
wnaragdo,” says: “ S enim in metro consonantis vim saepe 
amittit.” Even in the middle of a word before a conso¬ 
nant it fails to make position not unfrequently in Plautus and 
Terence. It is the weakest of all the consonants, except final 
m before a vowel. Moreover, we have an example before l in 
Yergil (Aen. Ill, 91): liminaque Zaurusque, etc.; and even 
before p in Ovid (Metam. VII, 225): Othrysqu?" Pindusque, 
etc. But, as I said, it usually precedes two consonants, as 
Verg. Eel. IV, 51, Geo. 1,153: 

terrasque fmetusque maris, eoelumque profundum. 
lappaequ* /ribulique, interque nitentia culta. 

The remaining examples in Vergil are Geo. I, 164, 352, 371, 
III, 385, IV, 222, 336, Aen. IV, 146, VII, 186, VIII, 425, IX, 
767, XII, 89, 181, 363. In Ovid there are a good many 
instances, as Metam. HI, 530, VIII, 526, etc. 

The enclitic -ve, when repeated, also may suffer elision at 
the end, as Hor. Sat. I, 6, 102,—rusvS pSregreve | Exirern, 
etc. When we consider all that has been shown about -que 
and -ve, and remember further that neve becomes neu, etc., 
and that -ne drops its -e sometimes even before a consonant, 
and that such forms as “oinniaque” suffer elision in fifth foot 
of hexameters incomparably more than other words, we can 
hardly doubt that when these enclitics were exposed to elision, 
their vowel was totally suppressed. 

When elision takes place at the end of a dactylic hexameter, 
the catalectic pause is destroyed by the continuity of the two 
verses, and so we can have no syllaba anceps , but the last foot 
must be an actual spondee. I am not disposed to insist on 
this, but apparent exceptions (such as Verg. Geo. II, 69, III, 
449, Aen. XI, 333) have been removed not without ms. 
authority. 

That the last syllable must be long after the elision has 
taken place is not disproved by the fact that, at the end of a 
Sapphic verse it may, under similar circumstances, be either 
long or short (cf. Catul. XI, 19, 22: “nullum amans vere, 
sed identem omnYww | ilia rumpens,” and “qui illius culpa 
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eecidit velut pratwm | ultimi flos,” etc.) ; for the last foot in 
this verse may be either a trochee or a spondee, as is shown 
by comparing these two verses: 

Gallicura Rhenum horribile aequor ultt —mosque Britannos. 

Labitur ripa Jove non pro bante u ?—orius amnis; 

or in Greek: 

ttvkv a Civevrrtq Ttrip « 7 r ’ ujpavu) ciiiv( — poq hia. picrru). 
rei jat< wAutriov a$v tyuvit—traq vrratcovet. 

Nor is anything proved by the well-known distichs: 

t H piy A$i]vaio~tcn <j>6(t>q yivtS* //Wat’ Aploro* 
yeirujv *l7nrap\oy KTiive Kai AppoCwq. 

OvToq eft trot 6 KAsivoq av EXX aha ircioar ’AtoXXo- 
dkfpnq' yiyvuHTKtic rovvopa tovtq kAvw. 

Office o’ bpov vovoojv re kukwv ^uniypia Njato- 
ph^Tiq, Kai \tipwv Stlypa TraAmyereuiv. 

For it is too plain that the poet, in these verses, was driven 
to his wit’s end to get the proper name with one short syllable 
between two long ones into an elegiac distich nt all. The 
reason that no such division of word is found at the end of a 
hexameter ending in a long syllable, is that such a word 
could be incorporated elsewhere into the verse. 

§ 5. The Porsonic Pause. 

The substance of the well-known law promulgated by Poi¬ 
son in his Prolegomena ad Hecubam, which is usually ex¬ 
pressed in a rather clumsy way, is this: caesura in the fifth 
foot must not he preceded hy the. long ultima of a polysyllable ; 
or, to make it applicable also to the trochaic tetrameter: 
caesura cutting off three half-feet from the verse-end must not 
be preceded by a long ultima. (By polysyllable I mean a 
word of more than one syllable.) If the break is followed by 
an enclitic, the caesura is not so decided; so that some ex¬ 
ceptions occur in this case, but not the tenth of what would 
naturally occur. Hence we infer that the enclitic was not 
regarded as preventing the caesura—a fact which sustains my 
views before expressed with regard to main caesura before an 
enclitic. The law applies to some extent, as was observed by 
Elmsley ( Review of Person ’« i Tecuhaf when the caesura is 
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preceded by a long monosyllable which is more closely con¬ 
nected with what goes before than with what immediately 
follows. If it is a postpositive word, the offense is still greater, 
and if it is an enclitic, the offense is next to that of a full 
violation. Similarly, if a postpositive word follows the 
caesura, the offense is greater if it is not enclitic, but not so 
great as if it were not postpositive, and the offense of a pro¬ 
clitic approximates that of a trisyllabic word at the end. 
Hermann denies that the postpositive character of a word 
after the caesura excuses a violation of the law, except where 
«>' is separated by the caesura from a verbal form suffering 
elision, as tncoiy* \ av Tt'tri. My theory, however, that elision 
in Greek was ordinarily a total suppression of a final vowel, 
leading to a close connection of the two words (as Tor arc- 
p opu, ott-X* ayaipeir, etc.) led me to expect to find occasional 
violations of the Porsonic law excused by elision, even though 
the word following should not l>e postpositive; for whatever be 
the reason for the rule, it has reference to a pause or break 
between words. My search for examples was at first almost 
fruitless; but finally I went to the old editions and ms. read¬ 
ings, and found my theory fully sustained. Since my investi¬ 
gation I have found that Munk had already stated that the 
rule does not hold U wenn ein apostrophirtes Wort zur Ver- 
kniipfung mit dem folyendem zwingt.” Of course, under the 
partial elision theory, this announcement went unheeded. To 
show to what extent elision had influence, it will be necessary 
to collate the principal exceptions to the rule, and briefly 
discuss the commonly received views, as first set forth by 
Hermann. 

In the first place, though convenient, it is not accurate to 
speak of the forbidden spondee , for it has not even the form of 
a spondee, but of an anapaest, when the arsis of the fourth foot 
is resolved. Thus, if in Bacch. 495, 

intira Svpoov rovbi irapdSoi' tK \tpwr, 

we substitute nupacove for napaboc, the Porsonic law is violated. 
One violation of this sort occurs in mss., Ion 22: 

(ppoupw TrapaZevZatra (f)v\aktiQ trwparog, 

where Porson very properly wrote . 
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Again, all the apparent violations where lyuv and tyiv pre¬ 
cede the pause are to be removed by writing fjplv and tydr 
or and vpuy. Dindorf calls attention to the possibility 
of this change, and yet he does not make it in his text. 
Aeschylus has one instance, Prom. 821,— fifth' \ au but 

there is another instance of the short ultima in Eumen. 3*7,— 
ecf ) 1 hfiir eKfmy§rj, where the verse demands this quantity. In 
Sophocles these forms are quite common before the Porsonic 
pause, as Oed. Rex 1482, Oed. Col. 25, 84, 81, 1038, 1167, 
1408, Elect. 1328,1332, Philoct. 531; but the short ultima is 
met at every turn in other parts of the verse, and it looks 
strange to see in Dindorf’s text (Oed. Rex 1482) the ending 
hftjy | opdy , and two lines lower down (1484), the beginning, 

oc vftty, ut rtKy\ ktL 

In Euripides there seems to be no shortening of this ultimate, 
and consequently these forms are not admitted before the 
Porsonic pause. One exception appears to occur in his Frag¬ 
ments (Dind. 711) ; but the verse is quoted by Aristophanes 
who, it is well known, frequently fails to reproduce the exact 
words. 

Hermann, looking upon hephthemimeres as almost a fault, 
thought it required another pause in the latter part of the 
verse, so as to make this part more nearly equal to the first 
part. Hence he divides thus when this (3i) caesura occurs : 

Keiyi) yap wXetriy vty , | tie Tpot | ay r ayti. 

This theory he applies in explaining certain violations of the 
rule in question. In fact it looks as if he got up the theory 
for this purpose; and he would have you believed that the 
neglect of the rule was intentional, in order to increase the 
weight, so to speak, of the latter part of the verse. Under 
certain circumstances, the presence of the hephthemimeres 
does seem to excuse a violation of the rule, but the violation 
could not have been sought, for then we certainly should 
have had more instances. The explanation of the simultaneous 
presence of hephthemimeres and disregard of the rule is 
mainly due to the fact that a trisyllable preceding the pause 
causes the objectionable di&eresis in the middle , and quadri¬ 
syllables of the suitable form (-^ w ) are rare, and 
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hence only the dissyllable ( — — ) is left, and this creates 
hephthemimeres. With a monosyllable there, the law ordin¬ 
arily does not apply. There are, however, two ways in 
which the hephthemimeres might have failed to exist, the one 
when there is quasi-caesura, the other when a monosyllable 
follows the penthemimeres ; and instances of both these actu¬ 
ally occur in the few examples cited by Hermann (Ion 633, 
quasi-caesura, and Iph. Aul. 1212, monosyl.): 

a h' ev$ab' el^oy aya$\ || aKQvtrov fiov , *arep. 

irt&eiv eir<pCovff\ || bfiaprelv pm Trerpag. 

And the hephthemimeres, accordingly, is very common, when 
a polysyllable ending in a short syllable precedes caesura in 
the fifth foot, although the Porsonie law is then intact. But 
Hermann calls attention to the fact that often the caesura has 
a long pause. In the first place this is not so frequently the 
case as he assumes; for he puts a strong pause where he 
would not otherwise have placed it, as after rip*' in Rhes. 715: 

ftiov V airairibv , rip* ayvprrjg tiq Xarpig. 

(This particular example, however, is lyric, and proves little 
of itself; but it serves to illustrate.) And so, frequently, 
when the Porsonie pause is followed by an enclitic. But 
when it is followed by yap , ptr, olv, and other postpositive non¬ 
enclitic words, there generally is a pause at the hephthe¬ 
mimeres. But this seems to me to be chiefly due to the fact 
that these particles generally have a pause preceding them by 
a word or two. Hence we generally find the pause whether 
the law is violated or not, as, with violation, Trach. 932: 

tSuty C b iralg oj flutter' tyvw yap raXar — 

and without violation, Antig. 771: 

nv Ttfv ye fit) Siyovcrav eS yap | ovr Xiytig. 

(Cf. Antig. 96, 255, 270, 407, 448, 478, 567, 989,1023,1043, 
1103, 1165, 1255, 1302.) Besides, Aristophanes, who cer¬ 
tainly disregarded the law, lias hephth. like the Tragedians, 
when he has Porsonie pause. Still it may be that the pause, 
allowing the reciter to catch breath, justified the non-observ¬ 
ance of the rule. For, although I cannot see why comic 
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actors should be presumed to have better lungs than tragic 
actors, still we know that harder tasks were imposed upon 
them, and so, for want of a better, we accept Hermann’s (and 
others’) explanation of the law, viz., that it was to prevent 
too heavy a drag when the lungs of the speaker were nearly 
exhausted. If they had time to catch breath near the middle, 
the observance of the law, then, became less necessary. 

I now proceed to examine all the violations, as far as I know 
them ; and it will become quite evident that elision is one of 
the principal causes of disregarding the law. In collecting 
examples I have been greatly aided by Elmsley’s B^eview of 
Porson's Hecuba. (To collect examples would be the simplest 
thing in the world if the ms. readings had not been tampered 
with.) I shall first briefly allude to instances which have no 
apparent excuse, or at least, one that was not much applied. 
The emendations to most of these seem to have sufficient 
ground. In Pers. 321, proper names are concerned. In 
Rhes. 731, the same thing seems to occur; but the correct 
division into verses removes it. In Aesch. Suppl. 198, and 
one or two other verses, the origin of the false reading is 
evident. Oed. Col. 664, which a preposition seems to excuse, 
was changed by Person. Ofcfoic and ovSiv, changed by Porson 
into ov$’ flc and ovc ’ ey, occur in Oed. Col. 1022, Alcest. 671, 
Plioen. 747, and Here. Fur. 1338 {spurious?'). Trach. 1136, 
had quantity before fiyto^iyrj —changed by Heath to 
Philoct. 533 had irpoaKveayrec (referring to two )—changed to 
dual; 731 was changed before law was known; Rhes. 928, 
Androm. 346, Hec. 729, Heracl. 640, Here. Fur. 933, Ion 
22, Iph. Aul. 530, 1456, and a few others in Euripides have 
received obvious emendations. For Ion 1, see Dindorf. Iph. 
Aul. 665 is manifestly corrupt, the verse being defective. In 
Androm. 346 and Hec. 729, where there is quantity before 
\L (in \Levloncu), Dindorf accepts the emendations, but in Iph. 
Aul. 530, lie retains | \pev$opai, but rejects the whole pas¬ 
sage. Munk retains all three, regarding the quantity bp posi¬ 
tion as being less effective. In the Fragments of Euripides, 
364, 2, Porson changes KawoowtraiQ to KairooiotTai ; 364, 28, is 
doubtful; Witzschel’s reading of 499,4, is unworthy of notice ; 
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in 594, 3 (c/iij yap 7i\$e priTpl mSvti Trpot At'xoc) Conington writes 
Ketivdv etc \exoc ,—received by Dindorf; 699 was no doubt 
modified by Aristophanes, by whom it is quoted; the verse 
(— Kapvetv; | KaT$are~tv)in Plutarch, referred by Valckenaer (ad 
Phoen. 1331) to Eur. Palamedes , need not be considered : 
707,—r/ Xpfjt' | curare is quoted by Aristophanes, where ri 
throws doubt on the passage; 773 has tovtq (for tovtov) in 
mss.; in 1019 * 0 XXd (for 7roXXt/r) is found in one ms., and is 
to be retained as being the more obscure reading; in 1065, 
3 ,—neTapeketav | Xa/4/3d» €«, the emendations (Heimsoeth aXfpavu. 
Meineke /ifra/uX^a) appear to be quite arbitrary. The fact, 
however, that relatively so large a number occur in quoted 
fragments casts doubt upon their accuracy. 

The great body of instances of disregard of the law, nearly 
all of which are genuine, but have been much tampered with, 
I taka up in this order: 1, Where there is elision ; 2, an en¬ 
clitic ; 3, yap, jitV, ovv , etc., after pause ; 4, enclitics and post¬ 
positive words before pause ; and 1 shall include the trochaic 
tet. cat. 

1. First, then, where there is elision: 

AeSCH. Suppl. <52: KaXdtc ay »/pti' Evfupepoi ravr , w reKi’u, 

where Elmsley writes rah 9 ; in fact he always writes rub* and 
rod* when he finds ravr and tovt\ although he is compelled to 
leave rovS’ (as Oed. Rex. 219) and riurS* (as Iph. Aul. 895), 
etc., unchanged. 

AeSCH. Pers. 762 : ovre Ttpirfy Zfut di'u£ Ttjyb' wiratrey. 

Soph. Ajax 1101 : eletrr uvaotreii'i oty bV iiyeir oncost y\ PorS. i/y«r, 
others fiytT. 

“ Oed. Rex 219: ay<o i;{Voc fiiy roii \6yov ToiiS’ 

44 Oed. Col. 505 * TovK£?$tv aAirot/f, u £f 17 /. rovh 7 ‘ t}r bt tov —: 

changed by Elmsley. 

“ Elect. 413: f( fioi \tyoig Tr)y a\pLt‘, ttirvifi ay rore. 

“ Trach. 718 : irutc ovk oXtl icai roybe ; y ovy iprj—(youy 
u Philoct. 22 : d not 7 rpotreX^wy a~tya trrifAaiv 9 elr e^et* All 
efforts to change this, as far as I know, have failed. 
EUR. Alce8t. 1080: tyvwKa tcaitroc’ aXX f epajg rtc pt’ e&tyet: Elms. 
Tig Qayet. 

“ Hippol. 294: yvyatKtc at be trvyKaStfrratyT ay vaooy ; MSS. 
trvyKaSiaravTai , etc. 
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Alldrom. 875 : wpobovg iatre i butpariov rwvb* itciretrelv. 

u 935 : fiXivovo ay avyag rap 9 eicapirovT ay Xex 1 ?* 
u 1184 : ovrog piv ovv ek Twvb’ inpaT ay, yipov* 

Troad. 464 : ovk aiTiXTixpeoS 9 , r) peSrioeoS 9 , <5 Kauai ; where 
Musgrave and others have peSriotT. 

Orest. 91 : ovrivg lyei raft, &<tt awetpr)K iv Kaxoig : Pors. 

aireiptjKev. 

44 615 : paXXov h 9 eKtivT) <rov $at'e~iv ior a£ia, and 

Bacch. 246 : ravr ov^l buvrjg ayxoyrjg 1 <tt afia, in which 
verses Elms, proposed ina&a, inalta, and Dindorf 
accepts. 

Phoen. 522: ievyvvoSe Ittwovq, tt ebia iripvXao^' apparuv : 
Pors. nipnr\a$*' 

Plioen. 1619 : «XX’m veaZwv avrog evpoip ay ftiov; 

u 1626 : iyio be vaieiv a ovk iaoaip 9 ay x$6ya. 

Heracl. 456 : paXiora 5’ EvpvoSevg pe flovXotr ay Xaflwv —. 

“ 529: Kal rrTepparovTt /cat k ardp^etr^ et boKti, which 

Porson does not mention, and Dindorf is unable to 
change. 

Ion 1016 : etc *v & KpavSev ravrov ix<op’ dmpipeiQ, well 
changed into elg ev be KpaSivT avrov, ?/ \utpk, <j>opc~ig. 
44 1426 : tOTlV Tl TTpOQ V pOVtp T^b* tVTVX&G f 
Hel. 1628: 0 I 7 rep rj bticr) KtXevei p aXX 9 cKphrraarS 9 imrobutvi 
Pors. cupitrrao. 

Bacch. 1272 : kXvoiq ay ovr Tl KawoKpivai av ootywg 
Iph. Aul. 380 : (bg abeXtyov OPT’ aviip yap aioxpog aibelo& ov 
(ptXei, where Markland puts aibeloSai 

(fnXti. Some change was needed. 

44 523: by pi) (tv (ppa£eig, irutg viroXafiotp 9 av Xoyoi'; 

44 635 : iyto be flovXopai ra oh arepv’yw it arep: Dind. 

rejects. 

44 858 : bovXog . ovx afipvvopai ripb 9 ' if tvx*J yap p ovk 

k<j.\ Elms, yap ovk . 

44 895: McveXcwc aipeiXeS 9 ijpdg, bg KaKutv rw^' aiTiog: 


Pol’S, rujvb* bg a’irtog KaK&v . 

44 Frag. 1045, 5 : ot/5’ av yivoiro ypappa toiovt iv ypa<f>rj , 
changed by Nauck. 

I have omitted such cases as Trach. 592,— (bg obb 9 | el boKelg; 
for it does not matter how closely a word bears upon a raono- 
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syllable before the pause, the rule does not apply, if that 
monosyllable bears upon what follows. Hence, there are 
many such endings, as Soph. Elect. 574— o'v$ £<? | "lAtor, 
596 —we Ttjy | firjTEpa , 1411—aXV ovk | ek (te$ev. Cf. Oed. Rex 
388, 515, Oed. Col. 1443,1646, Philoct. 385, Rhes. 418, 765, 
Alcest. 320, Hippol. 79, Androm. 378, Hec. 592, Heracl. 181, 
255, 270, etc., etc. (All these, by the way, sustain my theory 
that a break between a proclitic and the next word is not to 
be disregarded in discussing caesura; for here it is clear that 
the two are not rhythmically one word.) 

In the examples collected above, it will be seen that there 
are many instances of av with elision. Let it now be observed 
that in all the Tragedians, to the best of my knowledge, there 
is no instance of av without elision in such positions; and it 
was quite easy for the poets to construct such endings, and 
they would certainly have done it by accident, had they not 
avoided it. The frequency of elision where there is no ar 
cannot be the result of accident either, and it shows clearly 
that we are not, without some other sufficient ground, to 
attempt to make emendations. It would be a strange thing 
if so large a per cent, of corrupt exceptions to the rule hap¬ 
pened to have elision. 

2 . I shall merely refer to other violations of the Porsonic 
law, without quoting them in full. The instances where the 
pause is limited by an enclitic, as in 

ri irap^EvevEt dapov t£or | trot yapov , 

are Aesch. Prom. 648, Again. 1052, Choeph. 903; Soph. 
Ajax 995 (?), Oed. Col. 982, Elect. 432, Philoct. 593, 788, 
801; Eur. Rhes. 715 (lyric), 868 , Alcest. 1085, Hec. 507, 
Orest. Ill, Heracl. 516, Ion 633, Ilel. 471, Elect. 1119, Iph. 
Taur. 942, Iph. Aul. 1207, 1212, Frag. 126. (Frag. 794, 4, 
is corrupt.) In Agam. 1052, Elmsley reads Tre'iSi | vtv \6yu> for 
7 te&w icrt; Alcest. 1085, Valckenaer »;/3a (tkei xa k6v for »/ £ | not 
KaKor; Iph. Taur. 942, iv$iv \ pot t ro3« variously emended ; Iph. 
Aul. 1207 changed by Porson :—only four attempts at emen¬ 
dation in twenty-three examples. If the commentators had 
spared those which have elision as much as they did these, 
the condition of the texts would be much better. 
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3. The following verses have /acV, yap , etc. immediately after 
the Porsonic pause, with objectionable preceding spondee, as in 

t tv d* rjplv // patrovaa putTElt | f .lev Aoyy. 
iSu/i' 6 7ratc $pno£ev tyvu) | yap TaXaQ —, 

namely: Aesch. Prom. 107; Soph. Oed. Rex 142, Oed. Col. 
265, Elect. 357, Trach. 308, 932, Philoct. 422, 466, 596; 
Eur. Heracl. 303, Ion 954, Hel. 1552, Iph. Taur. 678, Iph. 
Aul. 391, 1146 (which has both avaKaXfyw \ yapXoyovs and 
avaKaXvxfsofiEv Aoyouc). To the other fourteen examples 1 have 
encountered no emendations. 

4. When an enclitic or postpositive monosyllable precedes 
the Porsonic pause, as in 

w prjrep, rfvCas, ttoXvv rrm | fiotrrpv^uty —, 

£iyre7 napeX^Ely' tGh> xaicutv yap \ prfTEpuv —, 

the rule has, among others, the following exceptions: Soph. 
Elect. 376, Oed. Rex 435, Oed. Col. 115; Eur. Androm. 230, 
Troad. 1182, Phoen. 403, Elect. 275, Frag. 162, 2, Frag. 716 
(Dind. troit Witzschel Phoen. 403, >/r nc \ cvarv^fj, varies 

in mss. This list, being collected by a rapid perusal, cannot 
be exhaustive. The examples show two things ? first, that 
in such cases the law did apply; but, secondly , that the offense 
was not so great as in polysyllables. 

From all this we deduce the following conclusions: 

1. All departures from the Porsonic Law, as I at first ex¬ 
plained it, are to be regarded as exceptional. 

2. These exceptions may take place under the following 
conditions: 

(а) When the break is followed by an enclitic, in which case 

there is frequently a weak hephthemimeral pause or 
quasi-caesura. 

(б) When the break is followed by a postpositive particle 

(/icV, yap, etc.), in which case there is generally, from 
the nature of the case, a strong hephthemimeral pause. 
(c) When there is elision at the break , whether it be followed 
by a postpositive word («*>), or This is the only 
excuse for a real polysyllable with long ultima fol¬ 
lowed by a real or virtual amphimacer. There is, in 
this case, no restriction as to caesura, because the elision 
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renders a word foot of any possible form admissible 
before the break. The pause is always short enough 
to allow total elision. 

(rf) Note : When, instead of a polysyllable, a postpositive or 
enclitic monosyllable precedes the break, the law is not 
so rigorous. 

§ 6. The Porsonic Pause in Latin. 

The Roman Dramatists did not observe the Porsonic law, 
the structure of their verse with respect to quantity being 
looser even than that of the Greek Comedy, where the rule 
does not hold. The statement which I have seen that Catul¬ 
lus carefully observed the rule, is somewhat ridiculous, as his 
senarii are all pure, rendering a violation of the law impossible. 
Horace, in Epode XVII, observed the law; but in v. 10 is a 
violation, an anapaestic word coming before the break. It is 
true, there is elision in this case, but the effect of this elision 
in Latin is not the same as in Greek. In Epode XVI the 
senarii being pure, and other Epodes containing no violation 
being very'short, we conclude that Horace, with the above 
exception, neglected the law. Of course, when the law is 
violated, you will generally find the hephthemimeres, for the 
reason already stated, the exceptions being when there is a 
word of the form - w — before the break, or a monosyl¬ 
lable of proclitic nature (so as to prevent diaeresis in the 

middle) followed by the word foot ^-, as Epode V, 17, 

XI, 27: 

iubet sepulcris || caprificos erutas. 

Bed alius ardor || aut puellae oandidae. 

This makes it, if possible, still more evident that this (3J) 
caesura came unsought , for Horace did not feel himself under 
the necessity of mitigating what he did not regard as an 
offense; for when 1 speak of violations of the law 1 mean 
merely what would be violations if any attempt were made to 
observe it. The long pause at the (3J) caesura is not so fre¬ 
quent as in the Greek Tragedies; but the cause of the pause in 
Greek (yap, /ic*, etc.) did not exist in Latin. Still, as I said 
before, there was probably some mitigation' in the pause, 
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although it thus originated; that is, the pause renders possible 
a violation of the law. 

In Latin, elision would be no mitigation, as the elided word 
was not entirely suppressed. 

In Seneca, the phenomena attending caesura in the fifth 
foot stand in no relation whatever to those in Greek. He 
seems to have desired a cumbersome ending. Elision, indeed, 
is common, but, as I said, is no mitigation, for that is exactly 
what he did not wish, as the facts will show. In Here. Fur. a 
word ending in a trochee never precedes the break, whether 
there is elision or not, nor does a short monosyllable nor a 
dactyl without elision ever precede the break; that is, we 
never find the forms ^ | ^ ^ | ^ ^ 

O) | ~ - — | - - - ; but only - | — — —, 

— I - - |-w_, 

and, in the play mentioned, in such manner that we find 


Total caesurae without elision, ... 20 

44 44 with 44 ... 129 

Violations of Pors. law without elision, . 11 

44 44 44 with 44 . 59 


Conformity to Pors. law as nearly as possible, 0 (! ) 
From this it is evident that he was fond of elision at the break, 
or of anything else that would make the ending drag. 

§ 7. Relations of Elision to Accent. 

In composing verse, two things must be observed: first. 
each verse must preserve its proper feet, caesura, rhythmical 
accents (ictus),—in short, everything that distinguishes it 
from other verses; that is, regard must be had to the form of 
the verse. Secondly , the words which form a verse, must not, 
in order to become adapted to the verse, be distorted too much 
in their pronunciation; that is, regard must be had to the 
words and the sense. If an awkwardly composed verse be so 
read that its metrical form shall be preserved, the sense is 
lost and the words sound ridiculous. If, on the other hand, 
such a verse is read according to the form of the words and 
the sense, no one will suspect that it is a verse at all. Now 
this paper has only dealt with the form of the verse. But the 
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form of the words , and the sense, are also concerned with 
elision. In Latin, for instance, it enables the ictus or stress 
of voice to fall on the root-syllable, as in 

ita me vetustas amplexw, annorw/w 6neeat, 

since implex#, (especially in the second and fourth places) 
would distort the form of the word too much. So in dactylic 
hexameters, the ending ~ ' | ^ ^ - w is to be avoided, 
while it is more admissible (though not much, for another 
reason) with elision: ^ ' (—) | w w ~ 

These are mere illustrations. The whole subject of accent 
and ictus in trimeters is discussed in Transactions Am. Phil. 
Assoc, for 1876; and for hexameters, the subject is discussed 
in Transactions for 1878. 


IV.— Studies in the Heliand. 

By ALBERT 8. COOK, 

ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR FOR ENGLISH IN THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 

Since the Heliand was first made accessible to scholars in 
general by the publication of Schmeller’s edition in 1830, a 
number of editions have appeared, and several critical and 
exegetical essays of high worth have contributed to its 
elucidation, especially in what relates to its age, origin, and 
place in literature. A general survey of these productions 
has been given in the last and most complete edition of the 
Heliand, that of Eduard Sievers, which, anxiously awaited 
by his fellow craftsmen, at length issued from the press early 
in 1878. 

Sievers, by printing the carefully collated text of both 
MSS. upon opposite pages, and accompanying it with the 
prose passages on which the poetical version is founded, has 
deserved well of all Germanists; but he has gone much far¬ 
ther : for, however the conception of the alliterative formula 
or of the poetical formula in general may be modified by 
future investigators, it is undeniable that he has, with much 
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labor and tact, made the first collection of the standing 
epithets and phrases employed by the old Saxon singer, and, 
in so far as they furnish parallels, by the old Norse and 
Anglo-Saxon poets. 

His earlier studies on this subject bore fruit in a monograph 
entitled Der Heliand und die Angelsdchsische Genesis' (Halle, 
1875). In this he seeks to dismember the Genesis formerly 
ascribed to Caedmon, and to demonstrate that vV. 234-832 
rest upon an old Saxon original,—upon a lost poem by the 
author of the Heliand. By a consent which is nearly unani¬ 
mous among scholars he has made good his theory, and it 
was the acumen thus displayed that marked his eminent fit¬ 
ness to be the future editor of the Heliand. 

Lastly, his volume contains a body of annotations at once 
learned and suggestive. 

The Heliand has been unaccountably overlooked in England 
and this country ; though it appeals alike to lovers of poetry, 
antiquity, and religion, yet no English translation of it has 
ever been made for the reading public; even its relation to 
Paradise Lost, through the poem of Caedmon, has been but 
incidentally remarked, if at all. 

Since, however, increased attention has of late years been 
bestowed upon the Teutonic languages and literature, and the 
researches of Grein in Germany, March in our own country, 
and Sweet in England, have revived, or in some sense 
created an interest in the beginnings of English speech, it 
may not be unadvised to prophesy that the Heliand, as the 
most important literary monument bequeathed to us from the 
original seat of the Saxon race, will be as deeply and fruitfully 
studied among the English-speaking peoples as by the Ger¬ 
mans. 

Vilmar, Deutsche Alterthiimer als Einkleidung der Evan- 
gelischen Gesehichte (Marburg , 1862), and also Windisch, 
Der Heliand und seine Quellen (Leipzig , 1868), have recog¬ 
nized the epic structure of the Heliand. The former has 
pointed out some of its more obvious relations to Beowulf and 
the older heroic poetry, while Windisch, on the contrary, has 
dwelt most on the poet’s art in selection and arrangement, 
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his strivings after an organic unity suggested neither by 
Tatian’s Gospel Harmony nor the triad of commentators, and 
his fusion of heterogeneous elements to a compact and well- 
ordered whole. 

No less, however, than by his tact in choosing out of this 
somewhat chaotic evangelical history the most striking and 
mutually consentaneous passages, does our unknown poet 
betray the hand of a master in his original additions and 
the treatment of individual scenes. By original additions we 
must not be understood as meaning those amplifications of a 
thought that consist in the piling up of synonymous expres¬ 
sions around a central core—a well-known feature of Saxon 
poetry, both continental and insular—nor do we refer to the 
national coloring dyed, as it were, in the grain, to that trans¬ 
forming light which, emanating from the ancient ethnic words 
employed, suffuses the whole composition with tinges and 
tones caught from the dawn of history. Rather do we desig¬ 
nate those lines or. longer sections for which no manuscript 
authority stands responsible, but which have flowed spontan¬ 
eously from the mind of the author as informed by the tradi¬ 
tion of his people and a vital faith in the conquering and 
already pervasive Christianity. So far as known, no attempt 
has yet been made to separate and systematize* these passages, 
so significant from the culture-historical point of view. 

Not less deserving of attention is his manner of enlivening 
the Gospel narrative by dramatizing every scene which admits 
of interlocutors, substituting dialogue for narration, and pic¬ 
tures for history. Here he has full command of his resources, 
giving rein to his imagination, but never permitting it to lead 
him into extravagance or a disregard of the limitations im¬ 
posed by the sacred and veracious character of his theme. 
Not alone in the introduction of strictly dramatic form, but 
generally in the disposition of accessories, in a motivation of 
some hitherto isolated occurrence, in the omission of a cir¬ 
cumstance deemed inconsistent with the heroic tone of the 
composition or with the conception of certain personages, or, 
finally, in the insertion of some natural reflection excluded 
by the severe and self-restrained Evangelists, do we perceive 
the touches of a master hand. 
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Reversing the order of presentation of these two topics, this 
paper will treat: (A) of the chief modifications undertaken 
with the design of adding vividness or life-likeness, but in no 
true sense extraneous to the sacred text and the comments 
possessed by our author; and (B) of the accretions which 
bear the stamp of newness, and are evidently of his own in¬ 
vention, though they vary in intrinsic worth, and in their rela¬ 
tion to the fabric of the poem; while a third section (C) will 
be devoted to a few syntactical observations upon characteristic 
idioms and constructions. 

The quotations refer to Sievers’ edition, and generally to 
the Munich manuscript. 

A. 

Verses 106-8. So he tho thana uuiroc drog 

aid after them alaJia, endi nmbi thana altari geng 
mid i* rorfatun rikiun thionon. 

The ceremonies of the Roman Catholic -Church, rather than 
of the Jewish Temple, seem to have been present to the 
author’s consciousness. 

144-58. A monody on the ravages of Old Age. The plaint 
is true to Jewish habits of thought, yet derives much of its 
elegiac sentiment from German pensivencss. Worthy of note 
the specification of age at marriage—twenty winters—and of 
the time which had since elapsed—seventy winters. With 
gibenkeon endi gibeddeon, cf. our English law-phrase bed and 
board . 

159-63. The angel’s grief and surprise at Zacharias’ 
unbelief. 

185. Butan that he mid is suidron hand; ‘ With his right 
hand ’ is added for picturesque effect. 

208 ff. The impersonality of numbers merges into the per¬ 
sonality of one, and he an old, wise man. So 221 ff. A 
kinsman, but now, to mark difference, an overweening and 
presumptuous man, insists upon disregarding the mother’s 
wish, and (225 ff.) is answered by the first speaker, who— 
and not Zacharias—proposes the use of a writing-table. 

231-6. He, the old man, goes nearer, lays the book in 
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Zacharias’ lap, and entreats him to write wisely with word- 
marks what the name of the holy child shall be. Here is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the Runic scratchings and gravings. 

287-8. Mary is noways double-minded. Nis mi hugi tuifli. 
Rather is she clear in her perceptions, trustful and unshaken. 
Cf. Vilmar, pp. 32-3. 

293. ‘ Said to whom she would.’ Makes no secret of her 
condition, being strong in the consciousness of her purity. 
Characteristic of German womanhood and confirmatory of 
Tacitus, Germania, 8 and 19. 

380-1. Poetry and popular speech touch and mingle. 
‘ With her two hands.’ Cf. English, I saw him with my two 
eyes, and Hel. 980, 1177, 1194, 2042. 

388. Ehuscalcos. Grooms or horse-herds, instead of 
shepherds. Cf. 2400, Hrosso hofslaga . There is no allusion 
to horses in the Gospels; this trait is peculiarly German. 
Hengist and Horsa are the names of the traditionary Saxon 
chiefs who first settled in Britain. 

481. ‘ Now I am so well stricken in years.’ May perhaps 

be inferred from the Bible narrative, but is nowhere explicitly 
stated. Cf. 493. 

548. The whole interview between the Magi and Herod is 
dramatically conceived, but properly falls under B. 

587-92. Worthy of remark is the precision: ‘ Self-same 
day,—out of the East.’ 

601. ‘Each morning’ protracts the time,and consequently 
the distance, to the imagination. 

641. Uuestar . But Bethlehem is nearly south of Jerusa¬ 
lem. Cf. also 597, both times because the wise men have 
been described as coming from the East. 

656. 4 White stars.’ Similarly 590, 663, 2605, 4313. 

732 ff. The whole account of the Massacre of the Innocents 
is highly wrought. Similarities have been detected between 
this narrative and that in Otfrid’s Krist, as elsewhere between 
the two works. A reference list of correspondences may be 
found convenient, and is here given. 

Those for which a common basis has been made out are as 
follows : 
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Heliand. 

OtfHd. 

Common Author. 

48 ff. 

II.9.11 ff. 

Alcuin in Job. 

420 

1.12.24 

Vulgata. 

464 

1.15.11 

Beda in Lnc. 

645 

1.17.15 

Hrab. in Matt. 

1024 

II. 4. Iff. 

Hrab. in Matt. 

1046 ff. 

II. 5.5 ff. 

Hrab. in Matt. 

1305 

II. 16.7 

Hrab. in Matt. 

2028 ff. 

II. 8.23 

Alcuin in Joh. 

3053 IT. 

III. 12.23 

Hrab. in Matt. 

4956 IT. 

IV.12.34 

Alcuin in Joh. 

The following still await explanation: 

Heliand. 

otftid. 

Heliand. Otfrid. 

734 ff. 

1.20 passim 

4446 ff. V.20.113 

803 ff. 

1.22.23 ff. 

4572 ff. IV. 12.5 

1597-9 

11.21.23 

4833 IV. 16.52 

1604 ff. 

11.21.31 ff. 

5478-9 IV. 24.27 

2925 

III.8.24 

5535 ff. IV.27.8 

3843 

III. 17.13 

5566 IV. 30.8 

4027-8 

III.24.il 

5571 IV.30.23 

4040-1 

III.24.21 

5607 ff. IV. 32.1-2 

4065 ft. 

III.24.47 ff. 

5638 IV. 33.18 

4380 ff. 

V.20.5 

5642 ff. IV. 33.20 

4385 

V.20.19 ff. 

5723 ff. IV. 35.7 ff. 

4396 

V.20.71 

5762 IV. 36.19 

4398 ) 

4423 f 

V.20.73 


758-60. 

Accurate notions of geography evinced. 

964-7. 

Cf. Sievers’ note to 251 , 

where a long list of simi- 

lar constructions is given. 


968. John is blithe of heart when he sees the approach of 

Christ. Cf. 1163. 


983. ‘ Fair from the flooda happy alliteration. 

985. Himiles doru. Elene 1230 

; Salomon 37 ; Ps. 77:25. 


Probably biblical. 

1121. The wilderness of temptation is represented as an 
illimitable wood. 


1178-9. It is natural to suppose that the nets should have 
been broken the night before, but the statement must be looked 
on as embellishment. 

1197-8. Matthew leaves the ‘gold and silver and many 
gifts, precious treasures,’ and chooses Christ as his liege. In 
these and similar words is contained the germ of many a 
later tale of loyalty and devotion, of Charlemagne^ and his 
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paladins, of Arthur and his knights. Christianity is begin¬ 
ning to leaven the Middle Age. By it the national virtues of 
the simple-hearted but warlike Germans are confirmed, their 
rudeness and ferocity mollified. 

1610-2. The poet cannot conceive of God as the tempter, 
and therefore prays for His aid against the machinations of 
the evil spirits. 

1840-3. The power against unclean spirits, to cast them 
out, is not delegated to the apostles, but is reserved to him¬ 
self by their Lord,—the policy of an earthly prince strenuous 
in maintaining his authority. 

1854-5. The apostles are forbidden to rake with them 
gold and silver, for they will gain nothing thereby. 

2026-7. To be exhorted before the whole assemblage is 
conceived of as prejudicial to Christ’s dignity. 

2258-9. The wind and the sea are in a manner personified. 
‘They fulfilled his command, Wielder’s word.’ 

2279-92. No allusion is made to the swine into which the 
devils entered. 

2572. ‘ Bitter fire,’ i. e., biting, devouring fire. 

2707-9. Philip is considered as having died before the 
marriage of his wife with Herod. 

2720-4. It is Herodias who casts John into prison. 

2750-2. It is at the request of Herod that the daughter of 
Herodias dances for the diversion of the company, and he 
makes the promise before she begins. Upon this her mind is 
inclined toward him, and the dance commences. Vv. 2763-4 
prove that this sort of dancing was strange to the Germans, 
for it is these words that are always attached to every descrip¬ 
tion of foreign and unfamiliar customs. 

2813-4. 4 Was their curiosity great concerning wise words* 

explains why they had congregated in suoh numbers. 

2852. ‘The folk bode still.’ Not found in the sources. 

2856-7. Christ orders the meat to be borne away by his 
disciples and dealt out. Matthew simply says that they distri¬ 
buted to the multitude. 

2906-9. * Then let they on the strengthful stream 

High-horned ship the clear waves 
Part the sheer water. Sank light of day, 

Sun neared its setting.’ 
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For the same sense of sheer in English, cf. Rich. II. v. 3, 61. 

3100-1. The reproof is softened in tone, to be more in 
keeping with Peter’s dignity as primate. 

3135-6. The transfiguration extends likewise to the moun¬ 
tain where Christ and the disciples are standing. 

3157-9. An antidote against fear is provided in the assur¬ 
ance that nothing of what they had seen should harm them. 

3200. Christ’s discussion with Peter as to the propriety of 
his paying tribute was omitted, lest he should seem to be com¬ 
promised by doing at another’s behest what he was under no 
moral obligation to perform. 

3261-2. Thoh he mildean hugi bari an is breastun. May 
be gathered from the context. 

3324. Obar that. Cf. English, Over and above that. 

3356. The letha uuihti who sink the rich man’s soul into 
the swart hell are introduced as the counterpart to G-odes 
engilos (3350), who bore Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom. 

3418. The command is given but once, while in Matt. 
20:3 it is repeated. 

3564-6. An argument is drawn from Christ’s universal 
beneficence. 

3576-8. This expression is siugularly beautiful. They 
ask to behold man’s busy doings, the light of the sun, and the 
splendor of the earth. 

3671 ff. The particulars concerning his mode of entry and 
the animal that bore him are omitted. 

3676. Mid berhtun blomun. A figment of the author’s. 

3691. Hue uuard thi. Cf. English; Woe worth the day. 

3709-10. A loud voice, the most powerful of songs, is 
raised when they reach the Holy City. 

3822-5. The coin is brought sensibly before our eyes by 
the realistic handling. 

3828. The powers of Caesar are dwelt upon, and the 
extent of his dominion. 

3865. The writing with the finger is passed over as of 
small moment, or difficult of explanation. 

3980. John 11:5 omitted. Indeed, the whole story is 
much condensed, to its manifest improvement for the poet’s 
purpose. 
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4234-7. Olivet is pictured as one of the mountains of Ger¬ 
many. In truth, it is neither broad nor high, neither green 
nor beautiful. 

4284-5. The transition from the fate of the temple to that 
of the world is made with much skill, and affords the necessary 
bridge to the disciples’ next question. 

4305. Here, and again 4309, the coming is spoken of, not 
as Christ’s, but as the Father’s. 

4339. The fig-tree, being unknown to the Saxons, is not 
distinguished by name. 

4486-9. The rulers promise and actually give to Judas 
whatever he demands as the price of his treachery. By this 
we are made aware of their eagerness to destroy the Saviour. 

4499 ff. Account of Jesus’ washing his disciples’ feet much 
abridged. Only the essential features are retained. 

4501. Skred uuester dag , sunne te sedle. Poetical addition. 
With uuester compare the English westering y i toward the west.’ 

4577-80. Not only the treachery of Judas, but his delib¬ 
erate betrayal of the Master for money is insisted on. 

4750-2. Tears fall from him, his sweat drops to the 
ground, as gore comes boiling from wounds. 

4983-5. Thar uni an themu bo?agar don 

herron thinumu hendi bundun, 
fastnodun i* folmos. 

Not in the original. 

5086-8. The high priest adjures Christ to declare whether 
he is the Son of God, and adds these words: 

‘ Who this light created, 

Christ eternal King. We can perceive naught thereof. 
Neither in thy words nor in thy works.’ 

5416. To designate the character of Barabbas it is said 
that he perpetrated crime often by dusky night. 

5449-52. Pilate’s wife is terrified by the vision. 

5535-8. It is true that Hrabanus Maurus is authority for 
the details of the crucifixion, but none the less is the poet’s 
vigorous language worthy of admiration : 

‘ They drove cold iron 
New nails hatefully (?) sharp 

Hard with hammers through his hands and through his feet. 
Bitter bands. ’ 
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5573. They revile the Saviour, and infer from his apparent 
powerlessness that the subjects of such a ruler would be 
miserable indeed: 4 Woe worth the world, quoth he, if thou 
shouldst have control of it.’ 

5607-10. In John 19:25, the names of all the women are 
given, and that of Mary is but coordinated with the rest. 
Here special prominence is given to the latter, the others 
being mentioned only in general terms, and not till after the 
description of Mary’s grief and her view of Christ’s sufferings: 

Blec under them borne: gimh iro barn tholon, 

uuinnan uu under (juala. 

The verses quoted are not without a touch of that pathos 
which finds its embodiment in the Latin Stabat Mater . 

5798-9. The earthquake is represented as the effect of the 
angel’s appearance. 

B. 

The portions independent alike of Scripture text and com¬ 
mentary will be found in this section. It is convenient to 
arrange them under six heads. The grounds upon which 
certain doubtful passages have been assigned to particular 
classes will recommend themselves, it is hoped, to all who 
have scrutinized the language and pondered the thought of 
the Heliand, though different critics will naturally vary in 
their estimates of the import and character of any extract 
whose place is not at once decided by the most cogent 
internal evidence. 

I. In the first rank are to be placed such verses as contain 
the artistic motive or explanation of a subsequent part, and 
which therefore belong to the organic structure of the poem. 
In this regard a suggestive and regulative influence is to be 
attributed to the commentators, since the author must have 
reflected on their mode of dealing with disjointed, but weighty 
statements of the Evangelists, especially when the truth con¬ 
veyed is unusually important or startling. 

But making all allowance for hints thus derived, we can 
scarcely help seeing in the poet of the Heliand an artist with 
exquisite perceptions of sequence and relation, one who aims 
10 
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first at perfection of design before attempting the lighter task 
of adding grace and roundness to the representation in detail. 

Thus he accounts (43-5) for the universal sway of the 
Romans by assuming a decree of Divine Providence, (239-42) 
for Zacharias’ blindness, (478-80) for Simeon’s reverential 
eagerness, (865-72) for the career of John the Baptist by 
supposing a communication direct from heaven, prefaces 
(1146-50) the calling of the disciples by a general statement, 
accounts (1163-5) for the readiness of Andrew and Peter to 
forsake their previous vocation, (3113-22) for the Transfigur¬ 
ation, (3954-6) for Christ’s departure across the Jordan, 
gives (4807-8 IT.) distinctness to our view of Judas with the 
approaching band, by causing the apostles to wake from sleep 
and look upon the troop, explains (4964-6) Peter’s faint¬ 
heartedness, comments (5111-3) upon the malicious cruelty 
of the Jews, and (5503-5) upon Christ’s willingness to endure 
it, and assigns the reason (5794-6) of the women’s presence 
at the sepulchre. 

Allusions to the Judgment occur (2609-20, 5096-7) apart 
from the general description of Doomsday. Cf. also the 
formulae under der Jiingste Tag in Sievers’ catalogue. 

II. Intimately connected with the foregoing are such veri¬ 
fications of prophecy and sequels of incipient action as are 
omitted by the Evangelists, but, being probable in themselves, 
satisfy the natural demand for poetic justice and completeness. 
Here also we find express assertions of that which is contained 
only inferentially in Scripture. 

Zacharias (170-4) is stricken with dumbness, according to 
the word of the angel, the birth of Christ (371-5) fulfills 
prophecy, (1984-93) general conclusion of Christ’s connected 
discourses, (2066-74) effect of the miracle at Cana, (3029- 
33) joy of the Syrophenician woman, (3275-7) synopsis of 
Christ’s reply to the rich young man, and (5460-4) mention 
of the messengers sent to Pilate by his wife. 

With 5424-6, which contains an allusion to the retribution 
that overtook Pilate, compare an article by Wilhelm Creize- 
nach, in Paul and Braune’s Beitrage I, entitled Legenden 
und Sagen von Pilatus , p. 94 If. 
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III. Not adduced in the way of motive or effect, but sim¬ 
ply to mark a transition, are the following: 1436-7, 1613-5, 
2462-4, 2491-3, 2513-6, 5245-6. 

IV. More noteworthy than any, except those under I., are 
the portions which relate to manners and customs, or to modes 
of thinking and theological opinions among the German people. 

(a) The high estimate placed upon womanly purity is indi¬ 
cated by the emphasis put upon the penalties attached to its 
loss (305-12, 3843-5). 

( b ) Light is thrown upon the universally Germanic, but 
specially upon the English unwritten constitution, the binding 
force of precedent, and the development of common law in 
England by the fact that landuuise and gibode , eo and aldsidu, 
custom and law , are coupled as synonymous terms. Cf. 454, 
796, 2763, 4549-53, 5258, 5404, 5739. 

(<?) The Germanic notions of fate and predestination are 
illustrated (4617-20) by Christ’s words to Judas: 

Frumi so thu thenMs, quad he , 
do that thu duan scalt : thu ni rnaht bidernien leng 

uuiUeon thinan. Thin nurd is at handun , 
thea tidi sitid nu giuahid. 

Likewise by 2187-90, 4778-80, 4784-5, 4823-8, 4978-80. 

(d) The wedding feast at Cana (2001-12) and Herod’s 
birthday banquet are portrayed with great minuteness and 
zest. One side of the Saxon nature is here displayed. Cf. 
Beowulf 612-652, 1981-4, 2015-25. 

( e ) Generosity and condescension are praised in the chief 
(628-9, 1199-1202), while loyalty, gratitude, fidelity, and 
tenacity of purpose are regarded as indispensable virtues in 
his retainers. Cf. 675-7, 1169-72, 1187-9,2154-8,3215-23, 
4002-4, 4521-5, 4556-9, 4773-5. In 5000 ff. the repentance 
and sorrow of Peter in view of his unfaithfulness is depicted 
with moving pathos. 

Riches in abundance are the material reward of obedience 
and courage, 1345-7, 1649-52. The relation between lord 
and vassals is transferred to Christ and his disciples, so that 
when he is seated and speaking with authority, they surround 
him, and are in one sense his supporters, his eaxlgesteallan , 
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the executants of his will. So 1272-8, 1281-90, 1381-8, 
1580-6, 2167-75. 

The wounding of Malcbus by Peter (4877-82) is amplified 
in the relation, in accordance with the tastes of the age and 
nation. 

(/) The foreknowledge and omnipotence of God are em¬ 
phasized, 644-8, 3239-41. 

The primacy of Peter and the literal interpretation of Matt. 
16:18,19 (3066-82) are accepted as beyond peradventure. 
Again, Peter is represented as answering in the name of all 
the apostles (3054-6) and is exhorted to mildness, since to 
him is consigned the charge of Christ’s flock upon the earth 
(3253-6). His denial of Jesus is excused because of God’s 
foreordination (4978-80) and explained to be the means of 
teaching him man’s weakness and the duty of forbearance 
(5028 ff.). 

As to the cultus of Mary, there is much less ground for 
forming an opinion, though tradition and the awakening 
sentiment of chivalry would appear to have grafted more 
than one strange slip upon the simple Bible stem. That she 
is a lovable and virtuous maid (252) need surprise no one; 
the two Marys at the sepulchre are also lovable. She is called 
Christ’s mother (2018, 5607), and our Lord’s mother (264); 
but in the latter case the qualifying phrase, mid mannun , is 
added. ‘Fairest of women’ (270, 379,2017, 2032) and ‘ Fair¬ 
est woman’ (438) are standard epithets in Anglo-Saxon 
(Gen. 626, 700, 821, Men. 148,168, El. 1170), but are applied 
to no one else in the Heliand. 

The more weight may be attached to this fact, since our 
author is always sparing of his superlatives, never weakening 
their force by indiscriminate application. 

Mary, even after the birth of Jesus, is called thiorna (436, 
665, 802, 1998, etc.), a word which elsewhere in the Heliand 
must be translated virgin . 

Was the perpetual virginity of Mary accepted at that time 
among the Saxons as an article of belief ? A negative infer¬ 
ence might be deduced from the use of magad ,—once for 
Mary (1997), once for the sisters of Lazarus (3967), and 
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five times for the daughter of Herodias (2760, 2766, 2770, 
2777, 2784),—but also for the woman taken in adultery 
(3861). It cannot be concluded, from the evidence furnished 
by the Heliand, that Mariolatry was already established in 
Northern Germany during the first half of the ninth century. 

V. This class contains didactic or moral generalizations, 
often couched in the form ‘ so each man does,’ ‘ will do,’ or 
‘shall do.’ They are such as naturally arise in the consid¬ 
eration of topics bearing most directly upon the duties of life. 
Here are also included predications of good or evil as attend¬ 
ant upon contrary actions and dispositions. Instances are: 
1072-5,1458-60,1769-70,1824-6,2226-31,3659-60,4114-7, 
4375-7. This moralizing strain is in imitation of the com¬ 
mentators (cf. 5046-9). 

VI. Under this head are collected ^poetical expansions and 
additions, often original and of great beauty, which do not fall 
under any of the preceding divisions. 

197-8. Flight of the winter-year: 

Skred the uuintar ford , geng thes geres gital. 

199-20. The comeliness of John the Baptist: 

Lik uuoh im muni, 

uuas im fel fagar, fahs endi naglos, 
uuangun uuarun im uulitige. 

Gentility was indicated among the Germans as well by 
naglos as by fel and fahs. 

Further: 292-5,327-9,350-6,383-6,438-40,447-9,526-8, 
548-62, 732-44, 790-2, 1020-4, 1049-52, 1482-3, 2077-87, 
2097-9,2119-24,2136-8, 2161-7, 2206-12, 2238-41, 2264-8, 
2284-90, 2524-8,2543-4,2039-46, 2696-8, 2796-9, 2805-10, 
2952-60, 3193-5, 3207-15, 3345-7, 3405-11, 3428-31, 
3749-50, 3755-7,4103-14, 4203-5,4256-09,4331-3,4440-3, 
4663-6, 4757-60, 4946-8, 5117-21, 5134-6, 5142-4, 5172-4, 
5286-91, 5298-5303, 5365-7, 5376-9, 5394-6, 5418-20, 
5562-4, 5631-3, 5827-31. 

C. 

A complete syntax of the Heliand is still wanting, but 
Behaghel’s Modi im Heliand will be of much service to the 
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future grammarian who shall undertake to supply this desid¬ 
eratum. Only a few scattered observations are presented below. 

The abundance of reflexives must instantly strike the 
scholar. Following Matzner, Englische Ghrammatik, they may 
be divided into reflexives with intransitive verbs: 

(a) of Rest; (b) of Motion; and (c) of Mental Action. 

(a) Verbs of Rest: 

Wemn: 79, 87, 253, 506, 654, 782, 962, 987, 1027, 1052, 
1121,1175,1193,1227, 1233, 1234, 2112, 2187, 2219, 2401, 
2465, 2495, 3294, 3329, 3953, 3969, 4239, 4632, 5695, 5716, 
5865, 5964, 5983. Sittian: 988, 1176, 1286, 1291, 3332, 
4273,5946,5976. Witan: 653,4184,4558. Standan: 1811, 
2378, 3758. Werdan: 1198, 2401, 2408. Libbian: 81,4034, 
4113. Gixittian: 5805. WonSn: 989. Bilan: 2706. Lig- 
gian: 3336. Bidan: 5721. 

(5) Verbs of Motion : 

Gitvitan: 458, 531, 650, 677, 712, 780, 806, 832, 873,960, 
1024, 1113,1134, 1189,1248, 1994, 2088, 2167, 2236, 2282, 
2290, 2305, 2693, 2799, 2802, 2973, 2982, 3033, 3110, 3163, 
3170, 3182, 3458, 3585, 3663, 3706, 3906, 4010, 4185, 4198, 
4212, 4237, 4554, 4628, 4715, 4718, 4769, 4786, 4796, 5159, 
5312, 5440, 5729, 5743, 5762, 5870, 5910, 5974. 

Gangan: 102, 477, 1127, 1150, 2000, 2334, 2381,3878, 
3893, 3913, 4270, 4478, 4526, 4798, 4804, 4838,5001, 5061, 
5150, 5176, 5232,5584,5693,5703,5715,5722,5906. Faran: 
683, 718, 796, 1136, 1228, 2292, 2488, 2676, 2698, 2894, 
3482, 3541, 5163, 5776, 5956. Gehnigan: 981, 3122, 4744. 
Wendian: 699,3293. Knman: 1235,3184. Fiscdn: 1156. 
Kinnn: 2409. Tal6n: 2471. Farf(than: 2503. Stigan: 
2681. Thurugangan: -5488. A'riran: 4714. A'wahsan: 859. 

O) Verb of Mental Action : 

Andrddan: 116, 1903, 1907, 2252, 3157, 4882, 5818. 

Besides, a reflexive is found with biginnan: 312, 1148, 
2389, 2395, 2402, 2499, 2710, 2942, 3233, 3325, 3478, 3485, 
3495, 5062, 5072, 5959. 

In 859, 4100, the dative should probably be coupled with 
was and not with the participle. The frequent use of a re¬ 
flexive with wesan might easily be the occasion of this idiom. 
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Appositives with the definite article after a vocative are 
common (March, Anglo-Saxon Gram. §289, a). So Herro the 
godo (1588), Drohtin the godo (1607), Fro min the godo 
(2099). Further, 2105, 2423, 2550, 2824, 2935, 3258,4032, 
4080, 4292, 4403, 4509, 4517, 4685. 

Genitives with the definite article or demonstrative are also 
of frequent occurrence. The place of the latter varies. 

(a) Before the genitive: Thanagodes mnu (1384), 
is liohte (1548), them is godun uuercun (1687), thin godes 
leva (2479), thene. godes sunu (2671), them is godun iungarun 
(3176), them is lerun (4196), them is uuordun (4205), them 
is iungarun (4635). 

An adjective precedes the genitive: Thie guodo godes suno 
(4011, 5089). 

An adjective follows the genitive: Mid thiu is godum gum- 
scepi; cf. the attributive genitive in Greek (Hadley, § 531). 

(ft) After the genitive: Is thana fader (228), is thane 
endi (1356), is thero gesteo (2045). 

The repetition of the same thought in two consecutive lines 
often brings two synonymous words or phrases to stand on 
opposite sides of a part of speech relatively superior, which 
accordingly may be regarded as governing or supporting either 
one of the two, while the other is appositional. Abbott deals 
with a somewhat similar phenomenon in his Shakespearian 
Grammar, § 513. An example of the peculiarity in question 
is found at 1306 : 


Thie motun thu marion erde 
ofxittien that selbe riki. 

Other instances occur at 1988, 2018, 2672, 2711, 4000, 
4114, 4204, 4216, 4337, 4379, 4612, 4742. 
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V.— On the Development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal 

Clause*. 

By ALBERT HARKNESS, 

PROFESSOR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN BROWN 
UNIVERSITY. 

It is the object of this paper to give a brief outline of the 
probable development of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal 
Clauses. It aims to trace the steps by which the various 
meanings of this mood, as seen in Latin authors, have been 
gradually developed out of the simple etymological force of 
its original forms. 

The Latin Subjunctive contains the forms of two moods, 
originally distinct, though closely related,—the subjunctive 
proper with the sign a, and the optative with the sign i . 
These forms, however, are used without any difference of 
meaning, and are made to supplement each other. Thus 
the subjunctive forms are found in the present tense of the 
second, of the third, and of the fourth conjugation, as moneas , 
moneatu , regam , regamus , audiat , audiant , while the optative 
forms are used in all the other tenses of these conjugations^ 
and in all the tenses of the first, as monerem , rexerim , audL 
vissem , amem , amarem , etc. 

Moreover the Latin Subjunctive contains the meanings, as 
well as the forms, of two distinct moods—the subjunctiv e and 
optative, of the cognate tongues, and what is especially note¬ 
worthy in this connection is that while in Sanskrit and Greek 
the subjunctive and optative meanings are denoted by separate 
forms, in Latin they are both expressed by the same form. 

Again in Latin the subjunctive and optative forms are not 
by any means confined to the significations ordinarily ascribed 
to those moods in the cognate tongues, but have a much wider 
range of application. Thus: 

1. They supply the place of the future indicative in all 
verbs of the third and of the fourth conjugation. Thus the 
subjunctive form regam, ‘ let me rule,’ also supplies the future 
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‘I shall or will rule;’ audiam, ‘let me hear,’ is also future, 
‘ I shall or will hear.’ But in the other persons, the optative 
forms supply the future. Thus reges , reget , etc., though opta¬ 
tives in origin and form, are never used in an optative or a 
subjunctive sense, but only with the force of the future indica¬ 
tive, not ‘may you rule,’ ‘ let him rule,’ etc., but, ‘ you shall 
or will rule,’ etc. 

2. The forms of the Latin Subjunctive not only thus supply 
the future indicative, but they are also used with their own 
proper force in various subordinate clauses which originally 
must have taken the indicative. They thus occur in causal 
and temporal clauses, in dependent questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the oratio obliqua. 

Such are some of the peculiarities of the form ^Bise of the 
Latin Subjunctive, peculiarities whose eomplet^Bplanation 
can be found only in the general development^Pahe mood 
itself. Special discussions of separate points are of course 
indispensable, but they often rest upon too narrow a basis to 
give the best results. Such discussions of special usages in 
the Latin Subjunctive have often been for this very reason but 
partially successful. Constructions, closely connected both 
with each other and with the general subject, have been taken 
out of their proper connections, as parts of one complete 
whole. But any trustworthy discussion of the Latin Subjunc¬ 
tive, or of any vital points connected with it, must rest upon 
a much broader basis. It must gather light, not only from 
the whole range of the Latin language, but even from the 
cognate tongues. Such a discussion will accordingly involve: 

1. The general development of the subjunctive and optative 
moods, as shown by constructions common to the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, and the Latin. v 

2. The later special development of the mood on Latin 
soil. 

What then, we inquire, was the origin of the two classes of 
forms appropriated to the subjunctive and optative moods, and 
what was their original force ? 

It is well known that the Indo-European language developed 
various methods of forming the present stem from the root. 

11 
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The stem thus formed differed in meaning from the root simply 
in the fact that it denoted continued action, while the root 
expressed only the general idea of the action itself, without 
any reference to its continuance. Of the various forms of 
the present stem originally used, three became especially 
important in the subsequent development of verbal inflections. 
These were: 

1. The reduplicated present stem, from which was devel¬ 
oped the Indo-European perfect. For a discussion of this 
subject, it is only necessary to refer to an able paper read 
before this Association four years ago by Professor Alonzo 
Williams. 

2. The present stem in a, from which was developed the 
Indo-European subjunctive. 

3. The present stem in ja = i y ‘to go,’ as seen in J/u, eo. 
From this were developed the optative mood and the future 
indicative. 

Thus both the subjunctive and the optative mood are in 
their origin only special developments of certain forms of the 
present tense, a view now generally accepted, I think, by 
the leading scholars of the new school. Let us now briefly 
illustrate this point in its relation to each of these moods. 
We shall thus find, I trust, that these etymological forms 
throw light upon the subsequent development of the Latin 
Subjunctive. 

It will be remembered that in the mother-tongue of the 
Indo-European family, from which the Latin, the Greek, and 
the Sanskrit alike derived their various inflections, the original 
type of a verb consisted simply of the union of a verbal root 
with a pronominal root or stem. Thus from the root da was 
formed da-ta , Latin dat , ‘ he gives ; ’ from root bhar, bhar-ta , 
Latin fert , 4 he bears.’ Subsequently these roots were devel¬ 
oped into stems in various ways, especially by the addition of 
the determinative a. These stems were then inflected by the 
addition of pronominal roots or stems. Thus from the root 
bhar was formed the stem bhara , from which comes the verb 
bhara-ta . The language then contained two sets of forms, 
one denoting simply the action of the verb, the other that 
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action in its continuance, progress, as bhar-ta , ‘he bears,’ 
bhara-ta , ‘ he is bearing,’ ‘ is trying to bear,’ or ‘ is one who 
bears.’ This latter form, denoting as it does continued or 
prolonged action, is especially fitted to emphasize the idea of 
effort. Indeed the conative use of the present indicative is 
distinctly recognized in all ages of the Latin literature. But 
earnest effort readily suggests desire , as one strives only for 
that which one desires to attain. Hence bhara-ma , ‘ I am 
bearing,’* or ‘ trying to bear,’ comes also to mean ‘ I desire, 
intend, purpose, to bear.’ But vigorous effort suggests not only 
desire , but also possibility or probability , as one will very likely 
accomplish that which one is already attempting. Here then 
we have, as I conceive, the original form and meaning of the 
Indo-European subjunctive, a special form of the present 
indicative used in a somewhat special sense to denote, first, 
an attempted action, and secondly, a desired , possible , or 
probable action. The development of the mood was doubtless 
exceedingly slow and gradual. At first the difference in 
meaning between this particular form and the other forms of 
the present tense was scarcely perceptible, but it gradually 
became more and more marked until at length a new mood 
was recognized. Then for the first time in the history of the 
Indo-European language did the subjunctive mood have a 
recognized existence, as distinct from the indicative. 

But the Latin Subjunctive, as we have already' noticed, also 
contains the Indo-European optative, a mood developed from 
that form of the present stem whose formative clement is the 
verb ja, or i, ‘ to go.’ The stem in ja , which, like all forms 
of present stems, denoted originally duration , continued action , 
became 'the basis of several important verbal inflections, of 
which we notice the following : 

1. The present indicative, as uyyiWut = ayyt\-jut , ‘7 go as a 
messenger , am a messenger , I announce .’ 

2. The future indicative, as erit = es-it for es-i-ti, ‘ he is 

going to be; ’ Sum*) = ‘7 am going to give .’ 

3. The optative, as sit = esit = es-ie-ti, identical with the 
original form of the future, and like that meaning originally 
‘ he is going to be ; ' coir)g — So irj-tyt, ‘ you are going to give .’ 
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Now these etymological facts are instructive in various 
ways. They show 

1. That the Indo-European optative was identical in origin 
both with the future indicative and with one form of the 
present. 

2. That it was used originally to denote a contemplated , 

future , or probable action, as SoiVi am going to give? almost 
synonymous with shall give. 9 Here we recognize at 

the very outset in the development of the mood one of the 
familiar uses of the Greek optative, viz., its potential use 
with ay, often best rendered into English by the future 
indicative with which it was identical in origin. 

But this etymological meaning of the optative naturally 
suggests desire , wish, as Solrjy, I am going to give , intend to 
give , readily suggests the kindred thought, I wotdd like to 
give , may I give. 

We have thus reached for the Indo-European optative two 
distinct but closely related meanings, which may be regarded 
as primitive and etymological,—meanings, moreover, which 
accord very exactly with those previously found for the 
subjunctive. 

From the facts now presented it seems clear that originally 
the subjunctive and the optative were closely related, both in 
form and meaning, not only with certain parts of the indicative, 
but also with each other. 

But we have already noticed the fact that the Latin Subjunc¬ 
tive contains the general meanings of the subjunctive and 
the optative of the cognate tongues, and that these meanings 
are denoted sometimes by subjunctive forms, and sometimes 
by optative forms, i. e., indiscriminately by either. We have 
also observed that these same forms in a large class of verbs 
regularly supply the place of the future indicative. 

What now is the explanation of this remarkable confusion 
in the use of forms, a confusion so great that different forms, 
subjunctive and optative, occur with precisely the same mean¬ 
ing, and the same forms with different meanings ? Did the 
Latin lose important distinctions which it had inherited from 
the Indo-European, or were these kindred forms which we 
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have been considering so closely related in meaning when that 
language first began to have a separate existence, that they 
might be used with comparatively little difference of meaning ? 
That the Latin may have lost some distinctions that it once 
had, is not at all improbable, but that it ever possessed the 
nice and delicate distinctions seen in the Greek subjunctive 
and optative is in the highest degree improbable. Indeed 
these distinctions are, I think, now regarded by those whose 
opinions are entitled to the greatest weight as the special 
product of the Greek mind. Accordingly, in my judgment, 
the indiscriminate use in Latin of subjunctive and optative 
forms in connection with the regular use of those same forms 
to supply the place of the future indicative in many verbs, 
contains an important historical fact in the development of 
these moods. It shows that, when the Latin first became a 
separate language, the forms of the subjunctive; of the opta¬ 
tive, and of the future indicative were used with little or no 
difference of meaning, a view fully confirmed, as we have 
just seen, by the etymology of the forms themselves. 

Having thus examined the etymological meaning of the 
Latin Subjunctive forms, we proceed, in the second place, to 
inquire what relation this meaning sustains to that which is 
actually found in the works of Latin authors. In conducting 
this inquiry we shall find it necessary to study the Latin 
Subjunctive, first in simple sentences and principal clauses, 
and secondly in subordinate clauses. 

What then appears to be the primitive or fundamental 
meaning of the Latin Subjunctive as seen in Principal Clauses? 
That the primitive features of the mood were first developed 
in principal rather than in subordinate clauses scarcely admits 
of a doubt. The old theory which made all subjunctive clauses 
subordinate by supplying supposed ellipses, is so completely 
exploded as scarcely to require a passing remark, yet traces 
of its influence may be discovered, even in valuable works of 
recent date. The most trustworthy scholars, however, are all 
agreed in the opinion that the subjunctive and optative moods, 
in all their general and characteristic features, as seen in the 
Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin, were developed in principal 
clauses. 
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But what has already been said in regard to the etymological 
meaning of the subjunctive forms renders it clear that we 
must not expect to find, as the result of this inquiry, any broad 
and well defined line of distinction between the provinces 
originally occupied respectively by the indicative and the 
subjunctive. Accordingly, when we turn to the Vedas, which 
furnish us our earliest specimens of Sanskrit, and to the poems 
of Homer, which furnish us our earliest examples of Greek 
syntax, we often meet the subjunctive in uses much more 
closely related to that of the future indicative than in later 
works. Indeed, in such examples as the Homeric 

ov yap 7r ut Totovg tCor avepaq, ov£e iCutpai, Iliad 1, 262, 

‘for I have never seen , and I do not expect to see such heroes ,’ 
the substitution of the future indicative for the subjunctive 
would scarcely make a perceptible change in the thought. It 
is also well known that in the Homeric poems the aorist sub¬ 
junctive and the future indicative are often identical in form, 
and that the difference in meaning between them is sometimes 
so very slight that it is not possible even to distinguish the one 
from the other. We have already noticed the familiar fact that 
the optative with av is often used in a future sense. But the 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit, in the use of moods, conform to the 
same general analogy. Indeed the use of subjunctive and opta¬ 
tive forms in Latin to supply the place of the future indicative 
does not differ at all in kind from the Homeric use of similar 
forms in a future sense ; it is in fact simply the result of carry¬ 
ing out that analogy on a larger scale. In view of these facts 
the conclusion seems inevitable 

1. That when the Sanskrit, the Greek, and the Latin first 
became separate languages, the distinction between the indica¬ 
tive, on the one hand, and the subjunctive and optative on the 
other, so clearly recognized in the classical period, was only 
partially developed. 

2. That among the various meanings denoted by subjunc¬ 
tive and optative forms in the earliest writers, those which are 
most closely related to the general meaning of the indicative 
may safely be regarded as the earliest. We recognize, there¬ 
fore, in the signification just noticed, as belonging to the early 
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Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, one of the most primitive uses 
of these moods, the potential use denoting expectation , likeli¬ 
hood , a contemplated action. 

But the Latin Subjunctive, like the Sanskrit and Greek 
subjunctive and optative, also denotes desire, wish. It is thus 
used: 

1. In prayers and wishes: Di bene vertant , 4 may the gods 
cause it to turn out well,’ Plaut. 

2. In exhortations and entreaties: Consultamus bonis , * let 
us consult for the good,’ Cic. 

3. In commands, admonitions, warnings, and especially 
in negative commands, prohibitions: Scribere ne pigrere , 4 do 
not neglect to write,’ Cic. 

4. In admissions and concessions: Fuerint pertinaces , 
4 grant or admit that they were obstinate,’ Cic. 

This use of the subjunctive, like the potential, is readily 
developed out of the etymological signification of the subjunc¬ 
tive form, as we have already seen, since earnest effort natu¬ 
rally implies desire. Indeed, in the Vedas and in the Homeric 
poems we sometimes find the subjunctive of desire apparently 
in the very first stage of its development, scarcely distinguish¬ 
able, on the one hand, from the future indicative, and on the other 
from the potential subjunctive, but perhaps differing from the 
latter very much as the two ordinary signs of the English future 
— shall and will —differ from each other. In the Homeric 
expression already quoted, oh yap ?rw tear , oi>ct icupai. the sub¬ 
junctive involves no idea of desire; it is entirely potential in 
its nature, but is as yet so imperfectly developed as to be 
scarcely distinguishable from the future. It may even be 
rendered by the future shall, but not by will. In some pas¬ 
sages, however, as 

Zevti, $vu> /wt breffOov, 'idwfi, otiv 1 ipya tItuktui, Iliad 22, 450, 

4 here , you two follow me, 1 wish to see what has happened ,’ the 
subjunctive denotes desire , yet it is so closely related to the 
future that it may be rendered by our auxiliary wilt, I will see. 
Indeed, in some instances in Homer, it is very difficult to 
determine even from the context whether a given subjunctive 
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should be interpreted as potential , or as expressive of desire , 
or even to say why the subjunctive is used at all, as 

uAX’ ay’, Bytov auroc Treipfiaopai ffhe i^waac, Odys. 6, 126, 

4 come , / mZZ myself try and see , or let me try and see or 
again, 

a’W aye J'uf eTriyeivor, dprfia Ttv\ta $vu), Iliad 6, 340, 

4 come , wow wait, Zet me put on my martial armor' or 4 1 will 
put on' etc. The subjunctive in such instances appears to be 
still in embryo. 

We have now seen that these two uses of the Latin Sub¬ 
junctive, and of the corresponding moods in the cognate 
tongues, the subjunctive and optative, appear in different 
stages of development in the very earliest literary records 
that have come down to us from any branch of the Indo- 
European family, and that they are readily and naturally 
derived from the etymological meaning of the forms themselves. 
Moreover it is well known that these two meanings, which for 
convenience we may call potential and optative, run through 
the whole range of Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin literature, and 
that in their several forms they embrace all the meanings 
known to the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses. 

If the doctrine of this paper is correct, it is quite clear that 
the view once so generally received that the potential subjunc¬ 
tive was first developed in conditional sentences is no longer 
tenable. We have already seen that the potential use of the 
subjunctive springs directly and naturally from the etymolog¬ 
ical force of the forms, and that it is also found fully devel¬ 
oped in simple sentences in the earliest literary records extant. 

I may also add that there are strong reasons for believing that 
it was long used before conditional sentences were known. 

But before we close this part of our discussion, I must 
anticipate an objection from those who adopt without qualifi¬ 
cation the views of Professor Delbriick, as set forth in his 
masterly treatise on the use of the subjunctive and optative 
in Sanskrit and Greek, a work, let me add, greatly superior, 
in my judgment, to all others upon the subject which it treats. 

Delbriick, in his attempt to find the primitive meaning of 
these moods, assumes without authority, as it seems to me, 
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that it is to be sought only in the first person singular, thus 
excluding from his investigation all plural forms, and all forms 
in the second and third persons. He does so simply because, 
as he himself says, it is generally admitted that the primitive 
meaning of the optative is that of wishing, and that this 
meaning is expressed in its greatest purity in the first person 
singular. His own words are: “ Es wird vermuthlich jetzt 
allgemein angenommen, dass die alteste Bedeutung des Opta- 
tivs der Wunsch sei. v ' But if the common opinion that the 
idea of wishing lies at the basis of the optative is correct, 
what occasion is there for a special investigation on the part 
of Professor Delbriick to ascertain the primitive use of that 
mood? On the other hand, if the correctness of such an 
opinion is questioned, what right has the Professor to limit 
his inquiry to the particular person and number in which that 
meaning appears, and to reject the other persons in which a 
different idea is prominent? How does he know in advance 
that the latter may not be as truly primitive as the former ? 
This assumption, it seems to me, has led Professor Delbriick 
to overlook one important element in the primitive use of the 
subjunctive and optative. Assuming that the original force 
of each is seen in the first person singular, he reaches the 
conclusion that the subjunctive originally denoted will , deter¬ 
mination; the optative wish, desire. 

Now if we examine subjunctive and optative forms in the 
second and third persons in the identical classes of sentences 
examined by Delbriick, we shall find the potential idea, in 
the form of likelihood , probability , possibility , just as distinctly 
and clearly expressed as is that of desire in the first person. 
I claim, therefore, that we have the strongest possible reasons 
for believing that two distinct meanings, apparently equally 
primitive, were developed at a very early period, that of desire 
in the first person, and that of possibility , likelihood , in the 
second and third, and that subsequently these two meanings, 
though especially conspicuous in the particular forms in which 
they were respectively developed, were extended to all the 
persons. 

We have thus far considered the development of the Latin 
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Subjunctive only in those clauses which remained independent 
throughout the classical period, but the subjunctive in many 
subordinate clauses also belongs to our theme, as it was 
developed while those clauses were yet independent. Modern 
linguistic research has clearly estajblijmed the fact that orig¬ 
inally the syntax of sentences in the Indo-European family 
of languages was exceedingly simple. Even in connected 
discourse, thoughts were presented separately in simple sen¬ 
tences, or followed each other in coordinate clauses, and yet 
the thoughts thus expressed were by no means equally impor¬ 
tant. In fact, one of them might be quite subordinate to 
another, and yet be presented as entirely coordinate with it. 
Homer and Plautus furnish abundant illustrations of this. 

Subordinate clauses, originally unknown, were subsequently 
developed, by a slow and almost imperceptible change, out of 
simple sentences and principal clauses. Every subordinate 
clause therefore represents an independent sentence or clause, 
and accordingly in examining a subjunctive in such a clause, 
our first inquiry must relate to the history of the mood in this 
special instance. We must ascertain whether it owes its 
origin to the nature of the thought itself, or has been devel¬ 
oped by the subordinate character of the clause. Upon 
investigation I think we shall find that in conditional sentences 
and in concessive, final, and consecutive clauses in Latin, the 
subjunctive is entirely independent of the character of the 
clause in which it stands, and was in fact developed before the 
clause became subordinate, but that in causal and temporal 
clauses, in dependent questions, and in the subordinate clauses 
of the oratio obliqua, the mood in many instances has been 
developed simultaneously with the subordinate character of 
the clause, and is entirely dependent upon it. 

We proceed to examine the cases in which the subjunctive 
appears to be original, that is,, to have belonged to the clause 
in its original and independent form. Some of these in the 
use of moods conform, to a considerable extent, to the corres¬ 
ponding constructions in Sanskrit and Greek. For this par¬ 
ticular part of our discussion, therefore, we shall find abundant 
material and important aid in the work of Delbriick to which 
I have already referred. 
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We begin with conditional sentences. That the mood in 
the condition does not depend upon the conditional particle is 
obvious from the following facts : 

1. The conditional particles el, si, nisi, are used with differ¬ 
ent moods. In fact, in Latin si is used, or may be used, in 
every conceivable form of condition. 

2. A conditional particle is not even an essential part of a 
conditional sentence. The force of such a sentence may be 
expressed in Greek, Latin, or English without any particle 
whatever. Thus: Negat quis, nego, 4 does any one deny, I 
deny ’ = if any one denies, I deny. Roges me,nihil respondeam , 
4 ask me, I will make no reply.’ Lacesse ; jam videbis furen- 
tem, i provoke him, i. e., if you provoke him, you will see him 
frantic .’ In these examples, it will be observed, we have the 
full force of conditional sentences expressed without any 
conditional particles, in clauses entirely independent, yet 
containing all possible varieties of finite moods, the indicative, 
subjunctive, and imperative. Moreover, in such examples as 
these, we find, I conceive, the original type out of which 
conditional sentences were developed. Originally the two 
clauses, the condition and the conclusion, were entirely inde¬ 
pendent, as in the examples just noticed, and the mood in each 
was determined by the ordinary principles which regulate the 
use of moods in principal clauses. The indicative was used in 
treating of facts, and the subjunctive or imperative in all other 
cases. Si, probably the locative case of an indefinite pronoun, 
meaning at any time or in any manner, has nothing whatever 
to do with the mood, but merely serves to show that the action 
in the conclusion is connected in time or manner with that in 
the condition. Thus, without the particle, negat , nego, 4 he 
denies, I deny with the particle, si negat, nego, literally 4 he 
denies (at some time, then or at that time), I deny' Here 
we have the indicative, whether with or without the conditional 
particle. Let us now analyze a case with the subjunctive: Dies 
defieiat, si velim numerare, etc., 4 let me at any time wish to 
recount, etc., then the day would fail me.’ Here we have 
distinctly before us the subjunctive of desire in the condition, 
and the potential subjunctive in the conclusion, the identical 
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forms which we have met in principal clauses. The subjunc¬ 
tive in conditions is always a subjunctive of desire, that in the 
conclusion is generally potential , though that also sometimes 
denotes desire , as, peream , si poterunt , etc., ‘ they will some¬ 
time be able, etc., then let me perish.’ 

Concessions are so closely related to conditions that they 
scarcely require separate notice. The subjunctive is the same 
in both. Thus the subjunctive of desire is easily recognized 
in the following examples: Quamvis sit magna exspectatio, 
tamen earn vinces , ‘ let the expectation be as great as you 
please, even then, or even thus you will surpass it.’ Absolvite 
Verrem qui se fateatur pecunias cepisse , ‘ acquit Yerres, let him 
admit that he accepted money.’ We must not forget that the 
clause introduced by qui was originally independent. Licet , 
irrideat, plus tamen ratio valebit , ‘ it is permitted, let him 
deride, with all this derision reason will avail more.’ In this 
short sentence we have three clauses, each one of which retains 
the identical mood which it adopted when it was an independent 
sentence. 

Again final clauses need not detain us long, as purpose nec¬ 
essarily involves desire, and is readily developed out of it. 
Such clauses therefore always contain a proposed or desired 
action, and accordingly in Latin require the subjunctive, as: 
Punit ne peccetur, ‘ he punishes, let not crime be committed.’ 
Here the second clause contains the desire, command, purpose 
involved in punit, The independent sentence out of which it 
was developed already contained the subjunctive of desire, and 
in fact remains unchanged in form in the final clause before 
us. Semis imperat ut filiam defendant, ‘ lie commands his 
servants, so let them defend his daughter.’ By thus restoring 
the final clause to its original independent form, we can 
appreciate, in a measure, the true force of the subjunctive of 
desire. Te rago ut eum juves, ‘1 ask you, so aid him.’ Legum 
idcirco servi suvius, ut liberi. esse possimus, ‘we are servants of 
the law for this reason, accordingly let us be able to be free.’ 
Vereor ne laborem augearn, ‘ I fear, let me not increase the 
labor.' Periculum est ne ille te verbis obiruat, ‘ there is danger, 
let him not overwhelm you with words.’ 
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Moreover, in the Homeric poems, where final clauses are 
less fully developed than in later Greek or in Latin, we some¬ 
times meet with passages in which it is difficult to say whether 
we have before us an independent clause containing the 
the subjunctive of desire, or a dependent clause expressing 
purpose. Such passages are especially instructive on the 
question of the origin of final clauses. Thus 

p y olov iaffare, . . . 

.... tkctrti* £7rt vfja c f A\aiwy, 

avepa rouror, Iliad 22, 416, 

‘let me go forth alone to the ships of the Achaeans that I may 
supplicate this man .’ But perhaps the original conception is 
here preserved, let me supplicate this man. Again, take a 
negative sentence, 

price Tl V V7TVOQ 

aipevno, pfj \appa yevtjjpeOu. CvapeveetTtTiv, Iliad 10, 192, 
as purpose, let not sleep take possession of any one , lest we 
become a joy to our enemies , but perhaps better as independent 
clauses, let not sleep take possession of any one , let us not 
become a source of joy to our enemies. 

Consecutive clauses are in origin, form, and history closely 
related to final clauses. Both refer to the result of the action, 
the former contemplating it as probable , as something to be 
expected , the latter as something desired , intended , proposed. 
While, therefore, the subjunctive in final clauses is found to be 
a subjunctive of desire, that in consecutive clauses, denoting 
simply expectation, is potential: Non is sum , qui his utar , 4 1 
am not the one who is likely to use these things.’ Aristides 
ita virit ut Atheniensibus esset carissimus , ‘Aristides so lived 
that he was likely to be very dear to the Athenians.’ Observe 
that the subjunctive, in examples like this, did not originally 
express an actual result, but only a contemplated one, that 
which would follow as a matter of course. Then, in relation 
to a past event, the transition became very simple and natural 
from a contemplated result which was to be expected in a given 
case, and which would’ follow as a matter of course, to that 
which did follow as a matter of fact. Hence the Latin, which 
meant, originally, he so lived that he would of course be very 
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dear to the Athenians , may be not improperly rendered, he so 
lived that he was very dear to the Athenians. 

An additional argument in support of the view that the 
subjunctive in consecutive clauses is potential in origin and 
force, is found in the fact that it takes the negative non , the 
regular negative of the potential subjunctive, while final 
clauses take ne, the regular negative for the subjunctive of 
desire, as: Ita vixi, ut non frustra me natum existi?nem. ‘ I 
have so lived that I do not think, or, more literally, that I am 
not likely to think, that I was born to no purpose.’ 

In the cases which we have thus far examined, the Latin 
Subjunctive appears to be original, that is, to have been 
required by the very nature of the thought contained in these 
clauses in their original and independent form. We find here 
no new use of moods, but simply the two distinct and well 
recognized uses of the Latin Subjunctive which run through 
all departments of Latin literature in all ages of its history, 
uses moreover not at all peculiar to the Latin, but belonging 
equally to the Sanskrit and the Greek. 

In conclusion, it only remains for us to notice the fact that 
these two primitive uses of the subjunctive sometimes occur in 
still other classes of subordinate clauses, having been devel¬ 
oped in them while they were still independent. As they 
appear, however, in forms much less disguised than those 
already examined, they will in general be readily recognized. 
A few brief examples will be a sufficient illustration of this 
point, as: Etiam turn vivit, quom esse ere das mortuam , said of 
infamy, ‘ even then it lives, when you would suppose it to be 
dead,’ the potential subjunctive in a temporal clause. Dif- 
ferant , dum deferveseat ira, ‘ let them defer it till their anger 
cools, i. e., that it may cool, or to come still nearer the 
original conception, let them defer it, in the mean time let 
their anger cool.’ In most other cases, as in dependent 
questions, and in the dependent clauses of the oratio obliqua, 
an original subjunctive is so easily recognized that it does not 
even require illustration. 

We have thus endeavored to trace in outline the development 
of the Latin Subjunctive in Principal Clauses from its origin 
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in the Indo-European tongue to its latest uses in the works of 
Roman authors. We have seen : 

1. That its forms, etymologically examined, denote effort , 
attempted action , and are closely related in origin and force 
to the conative present. 

2. That attempted action suggests : 

a. Desired, proposed action. 

b. Probable, possible action. 

3. That the uses of the subjunctive actually found in 
principal clauses in the works of Latin authors naturally 
arrange themselves in two classes, corresponding to the two 
meanings already derived from the etymology of the forms, 
and authorize us to distinguish : 

a. An optative subjunctive, or a subjunctive of desire. 

b. A potential subjunctive. 

4. That to one or the other of these two classes belong: 

a. The subjunctive in all principal clauses. 

b. The subjunctive in conditional, concessive, final, and 
consecutive clauses. 

c. All original subjunctives in other subordinate clauses. 

But our discusssion now brings us to a use of the Latin 

Subjunctive in subordinate clauses, which is peculiar and 
special, which finds few analogies in Sanskrit or Greek, which 
is not strictly potential or optative, and which seems to have 
few claims to be regarded as original. It occurs in causal 
and temporal clauses, in dependent questions, and in the 
subordinate clauses of the oratio obliqua. Unlike the uses 
already considered, it seems never to have been developed in 
principal clauses. It does not therefore fall within the scope 
of this paper, and the discussion of it must be reserved for a 
future occasion. 
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VI.— The Original Recension of the De Corona . 

By M. L. D’OOGE, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

Just what relation the speech of an Athenian orator deliv¬ 
ered in court, in answer to a counter-plea, holds to the same 
speech as subsequently revised and published, is a question that 
can never be settled as to details. But as regards the more 
general features, such as consistency of argument, evenness 
of finish in all parts, unity of plan, direct reference to points 
made by the first speaker,—in all these matters it would seem 
that the internal evidence gained from a careful comparison 
of two rival speeches would be sufficient to determine, with 
some degree of accuracy, not only the relation of two such 
speeches to each other, but also of each speech in its revised 
form to the same speech as originally planned and delivered. 

An examination, for example, of the speech of Demosthenes 
vs. Timocrates shows verbal repetitions, contradictions, and 
less careful finish in the second half. These facts led Benseler 
to suppose that this oration is a patchwork made up of the 
speech of Demosthenes vs. Androtion, of that of Euctemon 
vs. Timocrates, and of a speech of Demosthenes vs. Timocrates. 
Schaefer regards the speech as a combination of two drafts 
or sketches by Demosthenes, an earlier and a later; the 
earlier was directed, he thinks, against both Androtion and 
Timocrates; but, since Androtion and his associates paid the 
prize-money while the action was pending, the orator prepared 
the second draft to meet the changed situation. This is 
substantially the opinion, also, of Blass. That in the prooemium 
the payment of the money should be denied, in the statement 
of the case (cf. § 11-16) be granted, then again denied in 
the second part of the speech (cf. 121, 131), not to mention 
the cases of hiatus and violations of the Demosthenic law of 
evpvSfxia to be found in the second half of the oration, is suffi¬ 
cient evidence that this speech cannot originally have been 
cast in a single mold. 
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This oration against Timocrates affords at once both an 
illustration of Kirchhoff’s theory of the original recension of 
the de Corona , and, by way of contrast, as we shall attempt 
to show, a reason for doubting the soundness of that theory. 

Kirchhoff’s theory of the origin of the de Corona in its 
present form, is contained in the Abhandlungen der Kd'nig- 
lichen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin , 1875, and is 
substantially as follows: It is well known that the trial of 
Ctesiphon was, for some reason, delayed for several years. 
Demosthenes, according to Kirchhoff’s theory, wrote out a 
plea soon after the bringing of the indictment, in 336 or 335 
b. c. This plea could have been directed only against the 
formal writ of complaint, for beyond this nothing could be 
definitely known of the attack of Aeschines. The de Corona 
in its present form plainly divides itself into four parts: first, 
§ 1-8; second, § 9-53; third, § 53-121; fourth, § 122-324. 
The third part is that which contains the reply to the specific 
charges of the indictment. 

It is this part (53-121), plus 3, 4, and 8 of the prooemium, 
which constitutes the original plea. 

But when the trial came off, some six years later, the 
situation was changed. Ctesiphon and Demosthenes then 
agreed to divide the material of the defence, Ctesiphon taking 
the legal points and Demosthenes the political issues. Accord¬ 
ingly, Demosthenes, after careful preparation, but in extem¬ 
porized language, replies to his antagonist’s attack upon his 
political career, and makes no use of the original plea drawn 
up six years before. After his case was won, Demosthenes 
concluded to publish his speech. 

In preparing his oration for publication, it was the purpose 
of Demosthenes to incorporate with the speech actually deliv¬ 
ered by him at the trial, the original plea on the legal points, 
so as to present the entire defence in a complete form. But 
in remodeling the old plea he must, of course, notice the 
statements of his opponent, and, by interpolated passages, 
meet the points he had not anticipated. In proof of this 
recasting and interpolating, Kirchhoff cites § 73-79 and 
§ 95—101. In § 75— T (wto roivvv . A lye — Kirchhoff 
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discovers an interpolation out of all harmony with the context; 
A. Mommsen, however, takes this, it seems with good reason, 
as a passage inserted by tfie author of the spurious documents 
immediately following. 

But Demosthenes soon became convinced that this attempt 
to recast the old plea, so as to make it seem an organic part 
of the speech spoken at the trial, could not succeed, and the 
project was abandoned. Thereupon he contented himself 
with reducing to writing the speech actually delivered by him, 
reproducing, as closely as possible, the language and the 
arguments employed. Thus arose the second or younger 
speech, which is preserved in § 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 10-52, 122-324. 
It was the intention of Demosthenes to publish only this 
younger speech and to keep the older in retirement. But cir¬ 
cumstances unknown to us prevented this intention from 
being realized. The unknown editor of the de Corona found 
among the literary remains of the orator both the older plea, 
bearing the marks of an uncompleted recasting, and the 
completed transcript of the speech delivered at the trial; 
and, in the belief that the orator intended that both these 
pleas should be united, the editor took up the task of inter¬ 
jecting the older into the body of the younger speech, so as 
to form one united and complete defence. The work, though 
mechanical, was done with discretion. In conclusion, Kirch- 
hoff expresses the hope, that, while many may not be inclined 
to adopt his theory without more proof, he has at all events 
succeeded in shaking the universal admiration of the de Corona 
as a faultless masterpiece of rhetorical art. 

Kirchhoff starts out with the assumption that Demosthenes 
could not have arranged the subject matter of the de Corona 
in its present form, without possessing a minute acquaintance 
with the contents of the speech of his opponent. With this 
assumption we cannot agree, except so far as it may apply to 
certain direct references to the speech of Aeschines which will 
be noticed below. Furthermore, Kirchhoff thinks that Demos¬ 
thenes had no expectation that Aeschines would charge him 
with being the promoter and author of the peace of Philocrates, 
and regards, therefore, the entire second division, § 9-53, as a 
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part of the later and actually delivered speech inserted in the 
earlier plea. 

But this charge of Aeschines is only a degree more bold 
than that which he had made some thirteen years before, in 
his defence concerning the embassy. From a comparison of 
Aeschines, de Falsa Legate § 53-61 and 79, with contra Ctesi - 
phontem , § 60-71, it appears that the difference in the attitude 
of Aeschines is simply this: in the latter speech he is almost 
silent about his own relation to the peace, and in the former 
he charges upon Demosthenes, in company with Philocrates, 
not the authorship of the peace, but bribery in its negotiation. 
When we take into the account the course of events after 344, 
it is not at all surprising that Aeschines, in his desire to charge 
the policy of Demosthenes with as many disastrous results as 
possible, and with his talent for misrepresentation, should, in 
330, have modified the more general charge of copartnership 
with Philocrates in bribery, to the more specific charge of being 
the joint cause of the peace. It does not seem at all likely 
that Demosthenes was “ completely surprised,” as Kirchhoff 
supposes, at the charges of his opponent in relation to the 
peace; and, bating a few direct allusions to the very words of 
Aeschines, no good reason can be shown why Demosthenes 
should not have treated this topic from the very first substan¬ 
tially as we find it. Nor can the supposed surprise of Demos¬ 
thenes be inferred from the language in § 225, as Kirchhoff 
would have it. These words refer, if to anything definite, to 
the Theban alliance, but are best understood as a rhetorical 
remark upon the desperate means to which Aeschines resorts. 
Somewhat similar are We ovk av Akviiw k.t.L, § 126, and the* 
language in § 209 where the allusion is decidedly obscure. 
The whole passage (§ 9-53) on the peace may be regarded 
as antedating the trial in origin, with the exception of the fol¬ 
lowing direct allusions to the words of Aeschines: § 27-28, 
beginning with ravra r« x i0 P ia ' § 41, § 51, 52, and possibly 
one or two more that are not so clearly distinguishable. 

Kirchhoff passes now to examine the formal reply to the 
bill, which is contained in § 53-121. From the nature of 
the case, Demosthenes could more easily anticipate the course 
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of the attack upon the legal questions involved than upon the 
political issues to be discussed. So completely had Demos¬ 
thenes anticipated in his preparation this part of the case, 
that he needs to stop but seven times in this part of his 
defence to notice the very words of his opponent. This is 
just what we should expect. But in discussing the relation of 
this part of the de Corona with the speech of Aeschines, 
KirchhofF leaves it an open question whether the final recen¬ 
sion of the speech of Aeschines was prior or subsequent to 
that of the speech of Demosthenes. Now a comparison of 
these two speeches justifies the belief that the reviser of the 
Aeschines had before him the present revision of the Demos¬ 
thenes. Though not proved, it is properly inferred from a 
comparison of Aeschines, § 225,226, with Demosthenes, § 243, 
and of Aeschines, § 189, with Demosthenes, § 319. So again 
from a comparison of the arguments of the two rival orators 
on the question of the place of proclamation, it seems rea¬ 
sonable to infer that Demosthenes could not have had the 
argument of his opponent in its present form before him when 
he made his own ; for, while he might not have made a satis¬ 
factory defence upon this point, it does not appear probable 
that he would have made so little show of defence against the 
elaborate argument of Aeschines. 

But the main support of Kirchhoff’s theory lies in the 
relation which the passage § 53-110, in which Demosthenes 
treats of his public career in answer to the first count of the 
indictment, is made to bear to the rest of the oration. It is 
worthy of notice, to be sure, that Demosthenes should not, in 
•this part of his speech, review his administration beyond the 
reform in the trierarchal law (Olymp. 110,1). But is it rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that the orator, when he composed this part 
of his oration, had no intention of making any allusion to the 
important role he played in the events just prior to Chaeronea 'i 
The part Demosthenes had in withdrawing Athens from the 
war about Amphissa, in bringing about the alliance with 
Thebes, in fortifying the city after the capture of Elatea, the 
confidence the people continued to repose in him after the 
great catastrophe—all this Demosthenes had no idea of men- 
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tioning in vindication of his policy, if we must believe the 
theory of KirchhofF. And why ? Because Demosthenes says 
in § 110: 

KairoL Ta peyiara ye tu>v TrenoXiTevpeviav Kai weTTpaypeywy tpavrui 
irapaXeiwu), vtt oXapfiavon’ irpwrov pey e<f>e£ijQ rovg wept ahrov rov irapa - 
yopov XoyovQ curobvvyai pe $e7y, etra Kay pr)bey e'nru nepi run' XonrCjy 
TToXirevpaTuy , bpotux, Trap vpiov eKatrra) to avyaiSoc virap^eiv pot. 

But this language is nothing more than a rhetorical artifice 
common enough in transitions and introduction of new topics. 
Compare the expression obcerb c toutwv pipyrjpaty § 69, and similar 
turns in the seventeenth and twentieth prooemia of Demos¬ 
thenes. We understand the orator to mean that he passes by 
these most important of his public deeds for the present 
(TrapaXeiTrw = I am [now] leaving out of view), without imply¬ 
ing that he does not intend to speak of them later. To account 
for this silence about events subsequent to Olymp. 110, 1, 
Kirchhoff supposes that Demosthenes, at the time of the 
composition of his original plea, judged it to be politically 
inopportune to discuss the affairs connected with Chaeronea 
when they were still so fresh in memory. But supposing the 
trial had occurred when the action was first brought, is there 
not a moral certainty that the connection of Demosthenes with 
these very events would have formed a prominent part of the 
attack, and would have required a correspondingly vigorous 
defence ? 

In confirmation of his theory, Kirchhoff cites those passages 
in this division of the oration (§ 53-121) which are direct 
answers to the points of Aeschines, and claims that they are 
recognizable as later insertions and additions, since they can 
be detached from the context without breaking the connection, 
and in some instances seem to interrupt the course of the 
narrative or argument. Kirchhoff mentions § 70, 73-79 as 
far as Kal tovtok; ijyavTiovpr^y , 82, 85, and 95-101 as clearly of 
later origin than the body of this part of the oration. 

It is not with Kirchhoff’s view of these passages that we find 
fault, but with his argument; for it involves the position that in 
what he holds to be the real speech of Demosthenes—§ 10-52 
and 121-324—the direct allusions to the words of Aeschines 
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are not thus easily separable and do not break the connection, 
on the ground that they are not later insertions in the body of 
a speech composed before the trial. It is here that Kirchhoff’s 
theory seems to break down. If passages of a like character 
with those above mentioned can be found in the supposed 
extemporized oration, then is not only Kirchhoff’s theory 
disproved, but the opposite claim that the entire oration has 
the same genesis and was composed and written altogether, 
either before or after the trial, is established. 

To this question let us now turn. There are in the de 
Corona twenty-nine distinct references to the language of 
Aeschines. Of this number seven are found in the formal 
reply to the indictment, three in the prooemium, and the rest, 
nineteen, are divided between divisions two and/cmr, i. e. five 
in § 9-53, and fourteen in § 122-324. This seems like a 
distribution of points controlled rather by a pre-arranged 
division of the entire subject matter, than like one resulting 
at the moment of the trial from the order pursued by the 
first speaker. The speaker who extemporizes in reply to an 
attack is likely to follow, to some extent at least, the order 
of his antagonist. 

It is quite remarkable how widely Demosthenes departs, 
alike throughout his entire speech, from the order which his 
rival chose in attacking him. Numbering the allusions made 
by Demosthenes to the words of Aeschines in the order of 
succession in which they occur in the speech of Aeschines, 
we find the corresponding sequence in the de Corona to be as 
follows: 22,23, 5. 9,7,15,8,3,12, 26, 27,10,2, 4,18, 29,13, 
14,6,17,11,19,21,16,24,1,28, 25,20. It is just this disagree¬ 
ment in order, as compared with the speech of the plaintiff, 
that we should expect to find in the speech of the defendant 
if the structure of his speech was fixed in advance of the 
trial. 

The question now is, are the allusions in what Kirchlioff 
calls the real speech of Demosthenes any less separable from 
the context, and any more consistent with the connection than 
those in the supposed original plea. While lvirchhoff does 
not claim this, it is yet the necessary inference from his 
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argument. What Kirch hoff claims to have shown in respect 
to the allusions in § 54-121 to the language of Aeschines, 
may equally well be shown, we think, in respect to similar 
allusions in other parts of the de Corona. Without pretending 
to be able to point out the stitches which fasten these passages 
to the body of the speech, we may find traces of the seams. 
Take, e. g., § 126-128. A glance at this passage shows that 
its original structure has been disturbed for the sake of ridi¬ 
culing the high-flown peroration of Aeschines. The anacolu- 
thon occasioned by U in the second line (a reading of the 
best authority), is possibly an incidental mark of the departure 
from the original form. 

The addition in § 161-2, beginning with ovk and Ttj c ipavrov 
yi the object of which is to show the false conduct of 
Aeschines toward Aristophon and Euboulus (cf. Aeschines, 
§ 25, 139), weakens the sentence whose natural close is with 

SurtXovv. 



Examine next the passage from § 218 to § 247, inclusive. 
The consummation of the alliance with Thebes has just been 
discussed. There were two points connected with that trans¬ 
action which required defence: first, the favorable terms 
granted to Philip; second, the results of the alliance. The 
passage has these peculiarities: § 227-231 is evidently a 
later insertion. Demosthenes turns the point of the illustra¬ 
tion, but with reference to an entirely different matter. 

The reference in § 232, irapattiyuara 7rAdrrwr k. t. €.. seems to 
have suggested the entire passage from § 232 to § 237, inclusive. 
It is worthy of notice that in § 241 Demosthenes repeats the 
enumeration of the results of his policy already named in § 230, 
adding only one new item, sc. k-al rfe tnroiropiria& § 244-246 
is apparently called forth by the taunt of Aeschines upon the 
bravery of Demosthenes. The connection of § 247 with § 239 
is so close that they seem to belong together. The original 
part of this passage (i. e. the part composed in advance of the 
trial) may possibly be § 218-224, 238, 239, 247. 

Demosthenes had still to point to the survival, after Chaero- 
nea, of the confidence reposed in him, as evidenced by his 
election to the office of grain commissioner and of public 
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eulogist of those who had fallen. We cannot suppose that 
he prepared beforehand any plan of his speech without 
including these two points. They are treated in § 248-290. 
But this passage contains also three direct allusions to the 
speech of Aeschines, and a comparison of the fortunes of the 
two rivals. The reference to the case of Cephalus (§ 251) is 
rather loosely joined to the context by Nat, If we take 

§ 252-275 as a part of the original composition, TravraxoStr 
of § 252 seems to fit in well with the closing sentence of § 250. 
§ 276-284 seems to be one of the clearest instances of later 
insertion in the whole oration. The opening sentence, m l npoQ 
Toig dWoic, helps make the transition, but does not hide the 
seam. The break between § 284 and 285 is the most abrupt 
in the oration, and has been noticed as a rhetorical defect by 
many critics. 

The allusions to the language of Aeschines found in the 
remainder of the speech are so brief and so unimportant to 
this discusssion as not to require any notice. We need not 
examine Kirchhoff’s analysis of the Prooemium. He has con¬ 
fused there, as elsewhere, the notion of a subsequent revision, 
in which the orator incorporates extempore passages spoken 
at the trial, with the idea of two distinct speeches welded 
together by some later hand. 

The theory of KirchhotT involves other difficulties: 

(1) Demosthenes is supposed to have prepared at the 
outset a plea on the legal points of the indictment, but when 
the trial occurred to have assigned this part of the defence to 
Ctesiphon. But for this change of plan no reason can be 
found, and nowhere is there any allusion by Demosthenes to 
a plea made by Ctesiphon. 

(2) In § 288 Demosthenes refpeats the allusion to the 
Byzantians by Aeschines already referred to in § 95, which 
favors rather the supposition of Schaefer, that Aeschines 
omitted from his revised speech what he had said on this 
point, out of regard for the Rhodians, than that of Kirchhoff*, 
who believes (apparently overlooking the second allusion in 
§ 288) that Demosthenes misquoted Aeschines. 

But on Kirchhoff’s supposition that Aeschines had not 
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mentioned the Byzantians, the allusion in § 238 as well as in 
§ 95 would be an instance either of erroneous anticipation or 
of later insertion, and would go to prove that the parts of 
the de Corona in which they occur are of contemporaneous 
origin. 

(3) The theory of Kirchhoff forces us into this dilemma : 
either the unknown arranger and combiner of the two speeches 
succeeded remarkably well in accomplishing a task which the 
orator himself abandoned as impracticable, or Demosthenes 
did not succeed, when he put his speech in writing, in giving 
it that unity of structure and closeness of connection in all its 
parts that should characterize a production carefully composed 
out of material fully known and at hand. The only explana¬ 
tion of these instances of loose connection and abrupt insertion, 
is to suppose that the body of the oration was composed before 
the trial, and that the orator in a subsequent revision inserted 
these originally extemporized passages as best he could. 

It may be objected that too much stress has been laid in 
this discussion on the supposed blemishes of structure in the 
last division of the oration, and that the hope expressed by 
Kirchhoff, that he has succeeded, at least, in shaking the 
universal admiration with which critics have regarded the de 
Corona , seems to be confirmed by our own demonstration. 
The answer to this charge is three-fold: (1) In combating 
the theory of Kirchhoff we have employed his own weapons, 
and made the most of every point. The evidence brought to 
sustain the theory might properly be assailed as an illustration 
of a kind of criticism which “ strains at a gnat and swallows 
a camel.” (2) On our theory it is to be expected that the 
interpolated passages should be easily separable from the 
context, and should sometimes show the seam by which they 
are, so to say, stitched into the whole. The skill with which 
this is done in most instances is itself worthy of admiration. 
(3) A comparison of the de Corona with other speeches of 
Demosthenes argues the essential unity of origin of this 
oration. 

Take, for example, the oration of Demosthenes on the False 
Embassy. 

14 
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In this oration critics have discovered grave faults of 
arrangement and composition, and have proposed bold changes 
and excisions. One of the latest and boldest of these critics 
is 0. Gilbert (die Rede des Demosthenes epi r?)c 7rapa7rp£<r,}«ac, 
Berlin, 1873). The latest defender of the present plan of 
the speech is Blass, who seconds the views of Schaefer except 
as regards the relation the written speech holds to the spoken. 
From the discrepancies between the speech as we have it and 
the allusions to it found in the reply of Aeschines, Blass 
argues that the written speech was prepared some time before 
the trial, and was not afterward revised so as to meet the 
change of situation brought about by the condemnation and 
flight of Philocrates; while Schaefer, on the other hand, 
explains these discrepancies by supposing that Demosthenes, 
in revising his speech, suppressed some passages and added 
others. 

However that may be, the point that concerns us more 
particularly is that the most radical view of the origin and 
character of the de Fate. Legat. goes no farther than to point 
out displacements and later insertions in the text, and throws 
no doubt upon the original oneness of origin of the oration. 

It would be interesting in this connection to make a minute 
comparison between the oration of Aeschines de Fals. Legat. 
and the de Corona , particularly with reference to the direct 
allusions which each orator makes to the words spoken by the 
other. From such a comparison it would appear that Aeschines 
pursued, in the subsequent revision of his speech, the same 
course that we suppose in the revision of the de Corona. We 
have space to notice only a few of the twenty direct allusions 
made by Aeschines to the words of Demosthenes. 

In § 56 Aeschines refers to the attack of Demosthenes upon 

his 8peech before the assembly (rj/c dt imo . irtpi rffg eipifyqg), 

and proceeds to show that Demosthenes falsified, referring 
particularly to the statement of Demosthenes, de Fate. Legat., 
§ 13-16. This statement covers two points: (1) That Aes¬ 
chines spoke against the peace of Philocrates the first day, and 
in favor of it the second day of the Assembly; (2) that he 
thus changed his attitude in the presence of the envoys 
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sent by the Greek states to act in concert with Athens. The 
answer of Aeschines to (2) is contained in § 57-62; to (1), 
in § 63—69. The sentence in § 69, iwetSt) Si Kal Trjv SrtfiTjyopiay 
k. t. £., is plainly intended to form the connecting link between 
the inserted passage and the body of the speech. 

An examination of Aeschines’ de Fals. Legat ., § 144-171, 
warrants the belief that this entire passage is a later insertion. 
The beginning of this passage marks what is, perhaps, the 
most abrupt transition in the oration. Aeschines has been ex¬ 
plaining how Phocis came to be ruined, “first through fortune 
which is the arbiter of all, then through the length of time 
and the ten years’ war.” He calls for testimony from Boeo¬ 
tians and Phocians to show how he had benefited their states, 
and then asks ttwq ovv oK- k. r.c., § 143. Then without any 
introduction, without any sentence to make the transition, 

excepting the words iroXfirjae S' eiireHy djc iyi> to'iq .7T£pi7rarrfc>, 

he passes to consider, in § 144-171, matters of a personal 
nature in response to the attacks of his opponent. The close 
of this passage is but little less abrupt than its beginning. 
In § 170 Aeschines calls up testimony to his honorable record 
as a soldier; § 171 forms the connecting link between these 
personal considerations and a review of the history of Athens. 

An analysis of the passage itself, including § 144-171, 
shows the sutures of the different parts. In § 144-145 
Aeschines tries to turn the point of the quotation of Demos¬ 
thenes about In § 146-152 he meets the charge of 

betraying his country into the hands of Philip. In this 
passage occurs the allusion to the attack of Demosthenes 
on Philon, no reference to whom is found in the speech of 
Demosthenes as handed down. § 153-159 is occupied, as 
far as the sentence aXX y ol/iat k. r. with a reply to the con¬ 
trast Demosthenes had drawn between the conduct of Aes¬ 
chines and of Satyrus towards the Olynthian woman and the 
prisoners of war. What follows in § 159-161 seems intended 
to lead the hearer (reader) back to the main issue; but pres¬ 
ently this is forgotten, and in § 162-163 the charge is noticed 
that he joined with Philip in singing paeans after the destruc¬ 
tion of Phocis. The abruptness of the opening sentence in 
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§ 162, its want of connection with what precedes, is apparent at 
a glance. In § 164-166 Aeschines answers the charge that he 
so suddenly changed his attitude towards the peace. Then 
follows, in § 167-170, the defence of his military record, 
already mentioned above. 

The last part of this oration, from § 172 on, seems originally 
to have been directly connected with the passage immediately 
preceding § 144-171. In § 130-138 Aeschines aims to show 
that through the agency of Demosthenes and his associates 
Athens was prevented from joining with Philip in an honora¬ 
ble attempt to put an end to the Phocian troubles. In 
§ 172-178 he proceeds to show that it was in the line of 
ancestral precedent to make peace as well as to carry on 
war, and that peace had generally been productive of more 
good than war. 

The Sentence ov rovg ArjfAotr^ivovg vjuag ovk twv wpoyoyovg fUfieltrSai 
K.T.e ., in § 171, is plainly intended to recall the expression in 
§ 138, Tovg npoyovovg Uut \v<ra Toy lijgov fUfitlffSai, and seems to 
have been written for the very purpose of connecting these 
disjointed parts. 

Enough has been shown of the structure of the de Feds. 
Legat. of Aeschines to make it appear that in its present 
form it is to some extent—just how far may not be exactly 
determined—a reconstruction and recension of the one original 
speech delivered at the trial, and a fit parallel of the de Corona 
in its genesis and composition. 

While we may never be able to show just how far this process 
of recasting and revising an oration for publication extended, 
we trust that this discussion has, at least, made apparent the 
wide distance that separates an oration like the de Corona , 
and the de Fals. Legat . of Aeschines, from a production like 
the Timocratea, which, as was shown at the outset, is con¬ 
fessedly not simply a revision of what was originally one 
speech, but a combination of two or three different pleas, 
characterized, in spite of the skill shown in the work of 
combination, by contradictions, by literal repetitions, and by 
unevenness of finish. 
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VII.— The Authorship of the Dialogue de Oratoribus. 

By TRACY PECK, 

PROFESSOR OF LATIN EN CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 

As far as our knowledge extends, it was Beatus Rhenanus 
who, in his editions of Tacitus early in the sixteenth century, 
started the discussion in regard to the authorship of the 
Dialogue de Oratoribus. About fifty years later, Lipsius main¬ 
tained with more force that Tacitus could not have written the 
work, and his judgment—based mainly on the wide difference 
between the style of the Dialogus and that of the admitted 
writings of Tacitus — greatly influenced his contemporaries, 
and is still not without adherents. But the broad question 
whether the work is the composition of Tacitus, or of Quin¬ 
tilian, or of the younger Pliny, or even of Suetonius or Maternus, 
by the consent of modern scholars has been narrowed to this 
question,—whether Tacitus was or was not the author. The 
arguments once advanced in favor of all others except Tacitus 
are so easily overthrown by considerations of chronology, 
literary style, judgments of men and things, and mental 
characteristics, that, if I mistake not, these quasi-claimants 
are now without champions. The current of criticism, so far 
as it has been publicly expressed, is to-day setting strongly in 
favor of Tacitus. It is hoped .by this paper not so much to 
add materially to this discussion—now nearly three hundred 
and fifty years old—as to excite among us greater interest in a 
work which singularly merits and rewards study as the outcome 
of and protest against the literary condition of Rome in the first 
century of the Empire, and because of its fertile suggestiveness 
of thought, its exquisite Latinty, and the freshness of its style. 

The Dialogus is nowhere distinctly mentioned in extant 
classical Latin, but in a letter of the younger Pliny (ix. 10) to 
Tacitus it is in all probability quoted from. Pliny’s words are 
these: Poemata quiescunt, quae tu inter nemora et lucos com- 
modissime perfici putas. Now, the exact idea and the essential 
words appear in chapters 9 and 12 of the Dialogus, nor are 
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the words in such a use elsewhere found in Tacitus. This 
contemporary evidence should seem conclusive: but it has been 
urged that the quotation is from some work or part of a work 
of Tacitus now lost. It is hard to see how the thought could 
have found pertinent expression in any of his historical com¬ 
positions. Of course the passage might have been in the 
vanished correspondence of Tacitus, but this explanation can 
hardly appear probable to one who examines the question with 
a judicial rather than a partisan frame of mind. 

It seems like trifling to mention the other ground on which 
the authority of this letter has been impugned. Heinrich 
Gutmann maintains that the letter was written by Tacitus 
himself in reply to Pliny’s (i. 6) communication. But in the 
earlier letter there is nothing to which this could serve as a 
fit answer. The style of the letter is through and through that 
of Pliny himself. There is no evidence that Tacitus wrote 
poetry, and had he thus written, Pliny would in all probability 
have added his name to the list of versifiers in Ep. v. 8. And 
by what strange chance should this single letter of Tacitus 
have alone been preserved, while all other epistles from Pliny’s 
many correspondents (save only those from the Emperor 
Trajan) were excluded from the collection ? If Pliny had 
thought to honor Tacitus by the insertion of one of his letters, 
would he have chosen this exceedingly light specimen ? 

The testimony of the manuscripts is in favor of Tacitus 
alone. All existing mss. of the Dialogus have the important 
lacuna between chapters 85 and 86, and other corrupt passages, 
and are doubtless derived from the copy that was brought to 
Rome in or very near the year 1457. In all mss. the title runs, 
Cornelii Taciti Dialogus de Oratoribus. Additions to this are 
of late and known origin. Thus Gronovius in his edition 
increases the codex-superscription with the words sive de causis 
corruptae eloquentiae. This was the subject of an early work 
of Quintilian (Inst. Or., vi. prooem. 8), but Spalding (1. c.) 
has clearly proved that the Dialogus cannot be this treatise of 
Quintilian. Furthermore, the Dialogus is not found with the 
mss. of the Histories or Annals, so that it cannot thus by acci¬ 
dent or blunder have been identified with the works of Tacitus. 
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Diplomatic tradition thus speaks only in favor of Tacitus, and 
if wo ignore this, the door is opened wide for scepticism in 
regard to the authorship of nearly all ancient literature. 

Of no little weight is the testimony of Pomponio Leto of 
Calabria, who died not later than 1498. His words are: 
C. Tacitus scripta Maecenatis appellat calamistros. The epi¬ 
thet is found in the Dialogus, cap. 26, nor is it elsewhere in 
extant Latin applied to this effeminate litterateur. Lipsius 
endeavors to rebut this evidence for Tacitus with a contemptu¬ 
ous remark about the ignobleness of the witness. Of illegiti¬ 
mate birth he certainly was: so. too, is he freighted in history 
with many names ; but nothing is known of him that justifies 
us in supposing him guilty of falsehood or of easy credulity 
in regard to our present question. 

In the chronology of the Dialogus there is nothing incon¬ 
sistent with the theory that Tacitus was its author. The work 
professes (cap. 1) to be an accurate reproduction of a discus¬ 
sion held in the sixth year (cap. 17) of Vespasian’s reign. 
The reporter was at that time juvenis admodum ,—a tantaliz- 
ingly elastic expression. Tacitus applies (Agr. 7) the words 
to Domitian when he was eighteen years old, and to Vespasian 
(H. ii. 78) and Helvidius Priscus (H. iv. 5) with much vague¬ 
ness. The birth-year of Tacitus is not known, but it was 
probably 54 a. d., so that in 74 or 75 a. d. he could properly 
have been spoken of as juvenis admodum. The time of 
composition of the Dialogus can only be conjectured. The 
objective way in which the writer speaks of himself in the 
first two chapters, implies, to my mind, a considerable interval 
between the discussion and its report. Nor does it seem 
natural that Justus Fabius, to whom the work is addressed, 
should have ‘frequently’ (saepe ex me requiris , cap. 1) 
requested a juvenis admodum to undertake the discussion of 
so weighty a theme. But the fact of a youthful writer seems 
unmistakable from the entire warp and woof of the piece 
itself, and if Quintilian (Inst. Or., x. 8, 22), as is altogether 
probable, alludes to the work, it must have been given to the 
public some time before the death of Domitian in 96. The 
Dialogus may thus have been published late in Vespasian’s 
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reign, or under Titus. Nor do I see anything fatal to the 
view that it came out in the first years of Domitian’s. rule. 
Tacitus in the Agricola (8) certainly says that the fifteen 
years of that monster’s reign were passed in silence; but he 
is apparently characterizing the entire reign from its last terri¬ 
ble years, and is referring to the capital danger of faithfully 
writing history or the lives of outspoken, freedom-loving 
individuals, rather than to the composition of such inoffensive 
pieces as the Dialogus. Under Domitian Quintilian certainly 
wrote, as did Statius, Silius Italicus, Martial, and many others 
whose names are better known than their writings. I do not 
think that the style or temperament of the piece will allow us 
to place its composition after Domitian’s death. Too late, 
also, appears the mysterious absence of Tacitus from Rome 
for four years (Agr. 45) just before Agricola’s death in 93. 
So late in Domitian’s jealous and vindictive period Tacitus 
would hardly have ventured to speak in such praise of Ves¬ 
pasian (capp. 8,17), nor could he then have spoken with such 
buoyant cheerfulness of the imperial regime (41). Even the 
work of the calm and impartial Quintilian (I. 0., x. 1, 91,92) 
is marred by the servile flattery of the times, but we need not 
suspect that the grave Tacitus—and that, too, gratuitously— 
thus prostituted his powers. 

Leaving these external considerations, we are now prepared 
to question the personal motive, the sentiments, and the literary 
style of the Dialogus. Reading between the lines, I think we 
may find that Tacitus intended the work as a kind of pro 
domo 8ua, a vindication of his withdrawal from the career of 
a forensic orator and devotion to literature. As Cicero in his 
de Oratore speaks his own views through Crassus, so here 
Tacitus probably puts forth Maternus as his representative. 
Maternus is certainly the leading character: the discussion 
takes place at his house; he is introduced as a well-known 
person ; his tragedies give rise to the debate; he directs and 
closes tiie argument, and twice recalls the disputants from 
digressions. In early life Maternus had gained prominence 
as a lawyer, but was now absorbed in the writing of plays; 
Tacitus, too, was educated as a lawyer and entered upon the 
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practice of the law, but abandoned this career for that of a 
historian. That the writer of the Dialogus had had a legal 
training like that of Tacitus is beyond a doubt: the discussion 
is introduced as an actual trial, in which we have plaintiff, 
defendant, advocate, and judge; the closing speech of Mater- 
nus bears the character of a judicial verdict; in the body of 
the work are many legal terms, as cut bono ? formula , inter - 
dictum , and frequent reference is made to speeches that deal 
largely with legal technicalities and processes. 

The Dialogus and the acknowledged writings of Tacitus 
show a quite remarkable consistency of views of men and 
events, and a like conception of life. In all we see a regret 
for the grander life and opportunities of the republic, but at 
the same time a philosophic acquiescence in the empire as the 
inevitable, and thus a strong tendency to fatalism. Here as 
there we find a cordial recognition of woman’s influence in 
the prudent training of her children ; a rich vein of satire— 
the genuine Roman satire—worked against the present, but 
with an earnest desire for its improvement; a disposition to 
concede greatness in men of the times, provided they are not 
measured by the superior standards of the past; a keen insight 
into human nature and motives, and a portrayal of character 
and action with real dramatic effect; pregnant, epigrammatic 
utterances—not accumulated and paraded, as in Seneca, as 
sheer rhetorical tinsel, but naturally suggested by the course 
of thought. Here as there we see that Cicero—particularly 
his rhetorical writings—and Vergil had been sympathetically 
studied, and have left their stamp upon thought and expression. 

In the youth of Tacitus there were two antagonistic schools 
of style, whose chiefs were Quintilian and Seneca. There 
seems no doubt that Tacitus was first drawn to the former— 
a modified type of Ciceronianism. The younger Pliny (Ep. 
vii. 20) clearly implies this, and the Dialogus is the best extant 
specimen of this literary renaissance. The prevailing fulness 
of expression, the rhythmical periodic structure, the thoughts 
brocaded with an almost gaudy rhetoric, and at the same time 
frequent instances of tautology and an almost cloying richness 
of language, show both the author’s success and failure in this 
15 
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tour de force. But Tacitus was not one to wear long the garb 
of any school or model, and from the Dialogue on through the 
Agricola, and the Germany, and the Histories, and the Annals, 
we can trace the steady development of that marvelous method 
of expression which finally puts Tacitus apart from all who 
have ever written. The difference between the styles of the 
extremes in this series is certainly very great. But style 
naturally varies with the subject, changes with the times, 
and is modified by maturer years and wider experience. The 
historical studies of Tacitus, and his observation of the whim¬ 
sical and brutal use of power, and of the apparently inevitable 
decline of his country, had profoundly affected his whole soul, 
and his style could not have remained stationary. Tacitus 
had not always been the austere, almost gloomy man that 
might be inferred from his latest writings: from the letters of 
Pliny he appears to have been a very genial and companionable 
friend ; there is even a tradition that he once wrote a book of 
witticisms (liber facetiarum), and certainly the Dialogus shows 
in its author a cheery and hopeful disposition. 

The Latinity of the Dialogus, though based upon a close 
study of Cicero, reveals in all its texture the traits of the 
“ Silver Age,” and has many of the peculiarities of the later 
writings of Tacitus. Among these peculiarities may be men¬ 
tioned a fondness for using pairs of words of like meaning— 
especially nouns and adjectives; a decided poetic coloring, 
as in the free use of metaphor and of personification; the 
reversal of the traditional order of the nomen gentile and 
cognomen ; and the reckoning of the reign of Augustus from 
his first consulship, instead of from the battle of Actium or 
from the time of receiving the title of Augustus. 
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VIII.— On the Date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

By T. D. SEYMOUR, 

PROFESSOR OF GREEK IN WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. 

All efforts to determine the date of the representation of 
the Prometheus Bound have failed to discover convincing 
arguments. Concerning the date of no other Greek drama 
do scholars differ so widely. While Schoemann and others 
hold this to be the earliest of the extant plays, Moriz Schmidt 
classes it with the Rhesus as the rear-guard, the stragglers— 
der Nachttab —of Greek tragedy. To Westphal and Dindorf 
the character of the metres seems to point to a late epoch in 
tragic art; to Wecklein the careful formation of the trimeters 
seems to indicate that the play was written before the Per¬ 
sians. Gottfried Hermann believes that only two actors were 
employed, and assigns the play to an early date; Karl Otfried 
Muller thinks that three actors were necessary, and that the 
play is one of the poet’s latest works, produced after Sopho¬ 
cles had introduced the third actor. Donaldson selects for 
the date of representation “the year 464 b. c., when the news 
would reach Athens that Themistocles had entered the service 
of the Persian king. The warrior of Marathon and Salamis, 
and the friend of Aristides, would at such a time with peculiar 
force utter that abomination of treason, which the poet puts 
into the mouth of his chorus.” Who, unacquainted with the 
play, would suppose that this “abomination of treason” 
referred to lines 1067 fg.: 

ytr'a tov& 6 n \p)) 7ra(T\£iy 

rov c irpo^oTa.^ yap fiuniv eptaSov, 

KOVK £<TTl yoaoQ 

rijah 1 ijvTty' aneirruaa pdWoy ! 

It is indeed childish, as Haupt says, to seek or accept in the 
plays of Aeschylus or Sophocles allusions to the politics of their 
time. This notion of Donaldson is shown in its full absurdity 
by the equally improbable hypothesis of a later English writer, 
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that this play was intended, on the other hand, as a glorifica¬ 
tion of Themistocles. In that event it would be best dated 
before the Persians. 

All the above arguments are based upon the metre, the 
language, and the construction of the play, or upon some 
uncertain political allusion. From the very nature of the 
arguments and the known facts of the poet’s life they are 
inconclusive. According to the Marmor Parium, Aeschylus 
was born 01. lxiii 4, 525 b.c., and contended with Pratinas 
01. lxx, 500 b. c. With the latter date agrees the statement 
at the beginning of the fiioq AiayyXov—reoq Be fjp£aro rwv TpayutBitoV. 
The Persians, the first tragedy of which the date is fixed, was 
represented in the archonship of Meno, 472 b. c. ; the Orestean 
Trilogy, the last presented by Aeschylus at Athens, was put 
upon the stage in the archonship of Philocles, 458 b.c. These 
fourteen years were by no means the Lehrjahre of Aeschylus. 
At the beginning of this period he had been writing tragedies 
for twenty-eight years, and was probably then fifty-three years 
old. While he was ready to accept suggestions from his 
younger rival, Sophocles, and modify his stage arrangements, 
we have no reason to suppose that he materially changed lps 
style of composition or metres. The history of the Athenian 
stage of that period is by no means clear. We do not know 
even whether the third actor was first introduced by Aeschylus 
or Sophocles. Much less are we informed as to the date of 
other innovations. We have too few of our author’s works 
to justify us in the assertion, from internal evidence, that one 
play belongs to his fifty-fifth year and another to his sixty- 
fifth year. We do not know what is accidental in the play 
and what belongs to the period of development and work. 
The simplicity of language and construction of the Prome¬ 
theus may be explained as natural to the earliest age of 
tragedy, or as the result of Sophoclean influence. 

A comparison with the Suppliants has been suggested as 
affording an indication of the date. In both plays the 
fortunes of Io are referred to in similar language, and the 
return of the Danaids to Greece is alluded to in the Prome¬ 
theus. We may compare Suppliants 29: tov ^Xvyevij otoXov, 
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38 : Xitrptjy uv Stptg tipytt , 312 : tat Ztvg y Itpanrtop \etpi tfnrvti 
yovov , 46 : Zrjyoc t<jta\pty‘ tirtowpiq. S 1 iirttpatytro popatpog ahoy | 
tvXoytogf EiraQoy S* iytyyaaty , 314 : "Eira^oc aXi/Sw g pvaitov tmoyvpog, 
179: alvto <jtvXa£ai ray tmj StXrovptyagj 223 : tapbg tog viXtinbtov \ 

l^taSt tdpttov ru>v bpoirrf.pwy tftofitp | e\$ptoy bpaiptov tat piaivovTioy 

ytyog, 253 : yiyog FT tXaaytby rrjySt trrpirovrai \6oyn y 304 : navowTriy 
oioflovKoXoy, . . pvtoira KiyrjTtjpioy , . olarpoy , . . patptp Spuptp, 311 : 
Karwfloy tcairl Mtptfoy 7 kito, 320 : irtyTi)KovTairatg , 467 : toppartoaa y 
540 fg. : ’Uj | o'iarp^t tptaaoptva \ tptuytt apapTiyoog, | iroXXh fipor&y 
biaptifiopeya \ <pvXa ktX . with Prometheus 846: 

tarty irbXtg Kaytofiog iayttTij ySoybg* 
ivTavSa Sfj at Zevg r&tjaty tptppora 
[eiratpwy arap^ti X ei P l Kat Sty^y povoy\. 
tvtoyvpoy St rtoy Atog yiyyijp 9 atpioy 
rt^ttg neXatydy* Eira<f>oy, be tapmoatTat 
oarjv wXarvppovg NttXog apStutt ^ova* 
irtpnTT] S 9 aw 9 avrov ytvva irtyrijicoyTcnratg 
iraXty irpog y Apyog ov\ itova 9 tXtvatrat 
SijXvairopog, tptvyovaa auyytyrj yapov 
ayexpuby* ol S 9 iirrorjpiyot <f>ptya c, 

KipKoi 7 rtXtttoy oh patpay XtXtippiyot , 
fjEovyt SriptvoyTtc oh Srjpaaipovg | ytipovg ktX. 

Also 789: tj y tyy patpou av pytjpoaty StXrotg t/>pfytoy 9 569 : pvptutKoy 
tlaopwaa /3ot;ra*s 675: pvtoirt xpurStia tppavti attprt)paTt y 580: 
aiarpriXciTtp St SttpaTt , 591: rovg hntppffictig Spopovg, 499: t^topptvnooa, 

709 fg. and 792 fg., a list of the many tribes through which 
Io must pass before she finds rest. 

Aeschylus shrank no more than Homer from the repetition 
of a thought in similar words, and might be as willing to give 
the substance of his Suppliants in a later tragedy as to amplify 
into a new tragedy the sketch given in the Prometheus. It 
is not easy, then, to draw from this comparison any definite 
conclusion as to priority of composition. Moreover the exact 
date of the Suppliants is unknown. 

A surer criterion we may perhaps find in a comparison with 
the works of Pindar, of which Aeschylus was a careful student, 
as he was a student of the other lyric poets and of Homer, 
and did not hesitate to borrow from Phrynichus. He trans- 
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ferred k ™ ko\6v k rov KaXov. His originality was so great 
and undisputed that he could afford to borrow. We think no 
less of Milton’s genius when other nations claim the original 
plan of the Paradise Lost, and when we find in Spenser the 
germs of some famous passages. The great Teutonic poet is 
in our time not accused of lack of originality, though Greene 
claimed that Shakespeare was decking himself in borrowed 
plumes. So Aeschylus’ genius is manifested in all the changes 
which he made in the plan of the Phoenissae. He gave the 
prologue of the Persians (if it may be called a prologue, in 
the parodos) to the chorus of old peers, and not to the eunuch 
dusting the throne. Wisdom was shown also in the constitu¬ 
tion of the chorus from Persian peers, and not from Tyrian 
women brought to Susa without sufficient motive. It is an 
evidence of our different estimate of Euripides that we are 
not quite sure how much of the Medea’s beauty is due to 
Neophron. 

As then the Persians, perhaps the earliest tragedy which 
has come down to us, bears witness to the willingness of 
Aeschylus to study and profit by the works of other poets, 
and as he himself said that his dramas were but scraps from 
the sumptuous banquets of Homer, we need not be prejudiced 
against the thought that he not only studied but borrowed 
from his great contemporary. 

The resemblance between the most tragic of lyric poets and 
the most lyric of tragic poets has been often noted. Born in 
the same lustrum, educated in the schools of the same city, 
though widely separated by their different relations to the 
wars for the freedom of Greece, and differing in some minor 
points, as in their treatment of the strife of the Gods, they 
were alike in their ethical views, in their sublime, rugged, 
and sometimes grandiose style, and, as we should expect, 
were alike in their use of words and constructions. Thus 
a comparison with Pindar has not only restored awXaTov for 
the inrXtjtrrov of the mss. in Prometheus 371, but has explained 
many other passages. 

Both poets use the present tense in predictions. So Prom. 

513: Ouaig rt Ka/i({>$£i£ u)k SetTfia 0 vyynvw, 848: errau$a h) (n Ztk 
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Tl$Ti<nr eprf>pova Agam. 126: \poy(f) pev a ypel Upidpov irdXtv &Se 
KeXevSog, Pind. 01. VIII, 42: Uipyapog dp(pi reatg, tfpvg, \*po(; 
epyaalaig SX'HrKtria, Pytll. IV, 48: Tore yap peyaXag \ elavierrarrai 
AaiceSaipoyog. 

The emphatic position of the proper name at the end of the 
sentence is not indeed peculiar to Aeschylus among the tragic 
poets, but With e. g. Prom. 612: Trvpdg flporolg Sorijp' Of^g Upoprj^ia, 
We may compare 01. VII, 13: Tay iroiTiav I vpviur iralS' '' AtypoSirag, 
'AeXloto re vvptyay, Pyth. VI, 30 : evapipfiporoy | ayapeivaig 

irrpdrap\oy AiStfauiy | Mf pvova 9 Istll. IV, 53: Oqflav uiro KaSpeid y 
poptyav fipa^vg^ x/w^ay S' dk'apnrog, irpomtaXaitTijjv 7fX$' artjp | . . vioc 
’ AXKpfjyag • 

Common to both poets is the use of a noun as an adjective. 
Agam. 403: atrrrifTropag icXoyovg , Istll. I, 23: onXiTaig Spdpotg. 
Both have the figurative use of noipiiy. Supp. 767 : yatiy w 

pire c, 01. X, 88: e^ret 7rXourog 6 Xa^utv iroipeya | eiraKroy aXXorpioy | 
$yd<ncoyrt errvyepwrarog, Nem. VIII, 6 : troipeveg • • | Kvirpiag Sutpwr. 
So with irpvrayi c, Prom. 169: paicapotv irpvravtg. Pyth. VI, 24: 
fiapvoirav <rrepoiray icepavyuty re npvrayty. Both poet8 USG aitra 

frequently and in various constructions. 01. ix, 42 : Aids aioy, 
Pyth. IV, 107: ear aLrai', Pytll. VIU, 13: Trap' aUav, Frag. I, 2: 
ffvv $ewv a toy, Supp. 545 : ev aiaq., 79 : Trap' abrav 9 CllOepll. 927 : 
irarpog alera. In Pyth. X, 66 *. (ptXewv (jnXiorr , ayun f dyoyra , the 
ofwioKarapKTa remind of Prom. 19: aKOVTa <t a Kitty, 29 : $edg Seujy, 
192 : trirevStov awevSoyri, 218 : e*;dy$* ik’dyrt, 276 : npog aXXor 9 aXXoy, 
671: dk’ovaay atcufy. 

Both fancy the appositional use of iron'd and similar words. 
Supp. 626: tv\ag ayaSag, ayaSwy 7roiyag. Istll. Ill, 7: evKXea>y 
S' epyuty diroiva xprj pey vpvfjtTai rdy eoXov ktX. 

Constructions which were later less frequent were not 
uncommon in these two poets. Such is repi with a dative of 
Cause. Persians 695 : oifiopai S' avria Xe^ai | oeSey dpyaiip irepi 
rapflet, Pytll. V, 58 : Xeoyreg irepi Seipan <puyoy. 

We may further compare Pers. 1056: yeveiov repSe Xevrijpri 
Tpiya and Pyth. IX, 80 : Evpvtr$fjog eirel KEtyaXay | enpa$e tyaayayov 
atepy. Agam. 113 : olwy&y fiaviXeug and 01. XIII, 21 : olcjywy 
fiaffiXea. Supp. 998 : ripen' oirutpa (of the maidens) S' evfvXaKrog 
ovSapwg is illustrated by Istll. II, 4 : 'A<f>poSirag I evSpovov pyatr - 
retpay aSitrray o-rrupay, Prom. 155 *. Setrpolg uXvrotg aypiutg ireXcurag, 
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by Pyth. IV, 227 : rovg tty ay&>y fcvyXq. iriXatrtrev. Examples of 
this similarity might be indefinitely multiplied. 

But not infrequently we find coincidence of thought or 
language, which seems to be the result of conscious imitation, 
and with perhaps only a single exception, we find from the 
known dates of ode and tragedy that it is Aeschylus who 
borrows. We may perhaps regard as accidental the similar 
allusions to the punishment of Aesculapius, Ag. 1022, Pyth. 
hi, 55; and to the crime of Ixion, Eum. 718 (irpwroKToyonn 

7rpo(TT(X)7rctlc ’Iijioi'oc), Pytll. II, 32 (ifAtyvXioy cupa irpiJTurrog ovk arep 

rc'x^ac twifnb ^varoic) ; and the same figure of a cock fighting 
on his own dunghill, Agam. 1671, Eum. 861 (but in a sus¬ 
pected passage), 01. xii, 14.* In other cases, however, the 
connection is more evident. 

Pindar, Pyth. vm, 95 : hrapepoc ti $e nc; ti 3* ov ti c; tnaag 
ovap | arSpwiros was in the mind of Aeschylus, we may well 
believe, when he wrote Agam. 839: opiXiag Karo^rpoy, e!$u>Xoy 
oKia c, unless we accept the possibility that both are later than 
Aesch. fr. 390 : to yap fiporeiov airipp k(f iipepay </>poyel, \ teat it undo 
ovSey fjiaXXoy 1j Kairvov <md. The resemblance to Pindar is per¬ 
haps as close, though not so obvious, in Prometheus 545 fg.: 

\pep ’ ottwc a^apig & <piXog' elite irov rig aXica ; 

rig etpapeptwy aprj^tg ; ov<T edep\^Tjg 
oXiyodpavtay aKiKvy 
taoyeipov , $ to (purrHiv 

aXaoy (8eSerat ins. Hermann) ye yog epweirodurpe voy ; 

and 448 : oyetparuty | d Xiytaoi popcftaiat. That chorus of the 
Prometheus, 545 fg., it may be remarked in passing, has 
been noticed by Heinrich Schmidt for its Pindaric form; and 
in the first strophe we find the dactylo-epitritie measure which 
prevails in Pindar, but which is found in Aeschylus only 
there and in the same play 887 fg., and perhaps once in the 
Suppliants. 

But among the more specific points of resemblance between 
odes of Pindar and the Prometheus of Aeschylus, the most 
remarkable is the description of the hundred-headed monster, 
Typhon, Pyth. I, 15 fg.: 
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t kv alvq. Taprapy k circa, $twv iroXtpiioc, 

TwpuiQ £KarovTatcapavoQ‘ toy it ore 

KtXUtov $pt\pev iroXvaiwpov avrpov * vvv ye par • • 

SuctXta r avrov mt£ti trripva Xay^vdtvra* kiwv $* ovpavia ervvi\ei, 
rupoeaar 9 Airy a . . ra c tptvyovrai pity dicXarov irvpdg ayvorarcu, 
tic pivy&v p ayai ktX . 

The Prosodion to Aetnaean Zeus, of which we have fragments 
92, 93, seems to have been written about the time of the first 
Pythian ode, when Hiero honored in every way the city which 
he founded on the site of Catana: Kehy pity Ai rva Stepidc farep. 

(ptaXoc | apupitctiTui- 

. • aXX 9 otoc awXarov KtpaiZeg $twv 
T wfiwy 9 tKarovraicapavov avay Kty TLiev redrep, 
tV ’AplftOlC TTOTt . 

The monster is mentioned also in Pyth. Yin, 15 : /3/a St teal 

pityaXav^ov toxpaXev tv ypovip* | Tik/huc K/Xtf eicardyicpavoc ov viv aXv£tv . 

Here we see that Typhon was not yet Aetnaean, and Strabo 
intimates that Pindar was the first to transfer him to Sicily.* 
With these passages we have to compare Prometheus 
351 fg.: 

t6y yrjyEv^i xe Kihxluiv olx^xopa 
&vT(Mt)v id&v < jjxretQa , dtbi'ov xigag 
kxaxoyxdgavov 7iqbg fiiav xtigotipevov 
Tuqxava xtovgov, naaiv o£ dvdax tj &£Otg xxl. 

364: xeItcu axevbmov nbjolov &alaaalov 

iTwipevog gl^aiaiv Alxvalaig vno y 
... Hv&ev ixgay^aovxni note 
noxafiol nvgdg dd7TXOYTeg dygtaig yvd&oig 
Trig xaXhxdgnov SixeXlag levgodg yvag . . 

371 : tfeguoig dnldxov pdlsoi nvqnvdov tfiikijg. 

That the resemblance here is beyond the workings of chance 
is evident; but which is the original ? Perhaps the answer 
to this question might be left to the scholarly instinct of each 

*In Hesiod, Theogony 860 , for auSvyg, the reading of the mss., Schoe 
mann conjectured ’A tTvqg. This has been received into the text by Flach. 
But, besides the uncertainty of the emendation, the passage in the Theogony 
is quite distinct in style from the rest of that work, and may be of later date 
than Pindar and Aeschylus. 

16 
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reader. Schoemann says that Aeschylus’ description of the 
eruption might have been written if the poet had never seen 
Sicily. It would hardly have had its present form if he had 
never seen or heard the first Pythian ode of Pindar. We may 
be supported in our decision by an examination of the ode. 
Hiero of Syracuse had gained the victory in the chariot-race 
at Delphi. Six years or possibly only two years before, he had 
driven out the inhabitants of Gatana and had founded there 
a Doric city, named from the mountain on whose slope it lay. 
He was therefore to be celebrated as Aetnaean, and the glory 
of the city Aetna is the real subject of the ode. The poet 
begins with an address to the lyre: XQwia ytyuyS, 'AnMUavoq 
xai lonXoxdtjjw*' avvdixov Moioikv xikavov. u The minstrels obey 
thy biddings. Thou dost quench the thunderbolt of ever- 
living fire. The eagle, &qz 6$ oiwiby, sleeps on the sceptre of 
Zeus. Thy notes soothe the hearts of the divinities. But all 
the creatures which Zeus does not love are frightened at the 
voice of the Pierides.” ooau Si jui) neylXr/xe Zevg, dn'^ovTa* @o6lv | 

niSQlSatx &iovTa y yav ts xul nSviov xat SiLiaifi6LXBXov y | og x* £v alvq 
Tagntpo xelxai xxX. From thi8 creature who ATivag iv fielafiqwXXoig 
SkSeiai xogvqxtTg, the transition is natural and easy to the moun¬ 
tain and the city named from it, which, with the founder’s 
victory, is to be celebrated in the ode. 

It is obvious that Typhon is an essential link in Pindar’s 
chain. He is not introduced as a mere ornament or illustra¬ 
tion, or as Philoctetes, 52 fg., to exalt the Syracusan king. 
Let us now look at the parallel passage in the tragedy. After 
speaking of Atlas, Prometheus continues: xS* yyyevri re Ktlixiwv 
oixhTo<Mx xtX. At the conclusion of this description, Prometheus 
abruptly changes the subject by addressing Oceanus: 
aS <5* oi )x ftneiQog oSS ifiov Sidaox&Xov | 

I am so far from agreeing with Wecklein that the mention of 
Atlas is only a transition to the description of Typhon and 
the eruption of Aetna, that the mention of Atlas seems to be 
complete in itself, while Typhon is only introduced to give a 
local allusion which would be appreciated best at the court of 
Syracuse. For an Athenian audience Typhon did not stand 
on the same footing as the Titan Atlas, and the Athenians 
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felt no particular interest in the eruption of Aetna. It is to 
be noted, moreover, that in the epode of the following chorus, 
Typhon is ignored and Atlas alone referred to in povoy 
nqdafrep &XXoy iv novoig | .. eioMfiav xtX. This could hardly be, 
if it were true that the Titan was mentioned only as a transi¬ 
tion to the monster.. Considering then, the necessity of the 
myth to this ode of Pindar’s, and the loose and episodical way 
in which it is introduced in the tragedy, I think we may find 
some confirmation of our opinion that the Prometheus was 
written after the ode, which latter is dated by Boeckh 474 b . c ., 
but by Bergk assigned to 470 b . c. 

In the second Pythian ode, which was composed for Hiero, 
probably 477 or 476 b . c ., we find: 

93. (fbQCiy <T ilctq:(Hbg inavylviov Xu(i6vta 'Qvybv 

yet,- tiotI xivigoy di tot, 
iaxTiudeusp TeXtfrei 
dhoxhjQdg olftog. 

We find the same thought in Prometheus 322: otixovy tyotye 
X(Mfi6vog 5iSuox&Xu) | ngdg xtvTQa xCokox ixiFpbig, and Agamemnon 
1624: ngdg xevTQa fn) luxu^e. Euripides uses the expression 
twice; once in Bacchae 795: ngug xinga XuxTi^oifn &vt]Tbg for 
and again Frag. 607: nybg xbviQa iji) XuxTige roTg xouiovoi oov. By 
the time of Euripides it was becoming proverbial, as it was a 
mere maxim in the time of St. Paul. In this connection it 
is to be remembered that in Acts ix, 5 the words oxXt^o6y ao* 
riQbg xiyrga Xaxri&iv are not found in the Greek mss ., but are 
inserted in the textus receptus from Acts xxvi, 14. In the 
latter passage St. Paul is giving to Agrippa an account in the 
Greek language of the vision and the voice which addressed 
him “ in the Hebrew tongue.” The Apostle, then, undoubtedly 
gave a free translation, in a current Greek proverb, of the 
words which he had heard. Commentators have been, perhaps, 
too hasty in assuming that this was already such a common 
expression in the time of Pindar and Aeschylus. In this 
they have neglected the (ptyeiy <F iXuiyotig xiX. It would not be 
in the manner of Pindar to develop the figure as he has, 
if it were not his own fresh expression. 

In the same second Pythian ode, eV uquaia n 
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xaiaZeuyvtrj | o&dpog Inmov, verse 11, reminds of Prometheus 

465 : ftp uQpa r % yuyop yihjvlovg | innovg. 

In the same ode, verse 34, in speaking of Ixion’s passion 
for Hera, the poet says : ZQ'l ^ * al ' <*vibp nisi nupxbg dqap fidxQOp 
The same thought is expressed in Prometheus 890: &g *o 

xtjdevocu Kafr' Loluxup ihgtarevei uaxo cj>. 

With a hyporchema written for Hiero at the same time as 
this second Pythian ode, Frag. 105: No^dbeoat, yog ip Sxv&aig 

dXrkxtn ZiQdxutp, | 8g djuagoqxfyqxop olxov oi5 tistuxtui, may be compared 

Prometheus 709-710: 

2xv&ug 8 pofiadug oi nXsxidg ardyag 

Ttedujxrtoi yulouo' in EfixvxXoig bfoig. 

This last seems like a dramatic development of dfiu^o^^xop 

olxop . 

It is instructive, also, to compare the prophecy of Themis 
concerning Thetis, as given in the two poets, lsth. vm, 34 fg.: 

• elne 8 EvfiovXog (cf. Prom. 18: oQ&ofiobXov Sifudog) ip (tiooiai Gifug , 
eipexep nEnfMouEPOP tJv, (p6qteq6p xe ydvop ctpttxia naxgbg xexeXv 
nopxlup &e6p 9 og xsgavpov xe xqdooop dXXo fiiXog 
dittiist fEpl XQiddoyxdg x dumuaxiiov, <dl daua^Ojiiipav 
^ Jibg nuQ ddeXyeoXcnv. 

This evidently is the prophecy to which reference is made in 
the Prometheus 908: 

xoXop i$aQXvExcu 

ydfjop yafieip , Sg atixop ix xvqappldog 
&()6puiP t* dtoxop ixfiaXsX xxX. 

920: xolop naXaiaxi^p vvv na(Mxox£ud{STcu 

in atixbg cttfrai, dvopaxmaxop xtQatg- 
$g XEQavpov xqeIootop * Edgi^osi q>X6yu 9 
ftoopxfig ■&' bn Sofia XXoptu xuyzsobp xzutzop • 
xtuXaoolav xe yi)g xipdxxEigap p6oop 
iQlaivap, plx/u^p t^p noasidibpog , gxe8^. 

The Titaness Themis is referred to in the tragedy once and 
again as the source of her son’s knowledge of futurity, and 
we notice that Aeschylus adds two lines which did not affect 
the danger of Zeus. The poet had in mind Pindar’s h Ate* 

nap a$e\<l>e6i<ny. 
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It is noteworthy that all but the last of these Pindaric 
passages to which parallels have been found in the Prometheus 
are from the odes and the hyporchema which were composed 
for Hieroof Syracuse. For this there is no easier explanation 
than that the tragedy also was prepared for the court of 
Syracuse. No other reason appears why the Prometheus 
should be fuller of Pindaric expressions and allusions than 
the Agamemnon. This is especially true of the Typhon 
episode. This monster is mentioned again in the Seven 
against Thebes, but the name is not found in any other Attic 
writer, except once in the Phaedrus of Plato, Aristophanes’ 
Clouds 336, and, according to Hesychius, in a lost play of 
Sophocles. Neither in these passages just mentioned, nor in 
Herodotus, is he brought into connection with Sicily. As 
the description of the Aetnean eruption serves a dramatic 
purpose, to show the prophetic power of Prometheus, the 
prediction concerning the Amazons, verse 723 fg., has been 
compared with it. This prediction is very brief, however, and 
the more natural as the Amazons were far more interesting 
than Typhon to Aeschylus as an Athenian. 

That Pindar should have seized upon the story of Typhon 
is natural. Sicily was colonized after the beginning of the 
historical period. The island is not rich in myths, and 
strangely enough, in all his Sicilian odes Pindar never men¬ 
tions the Cyclops. Moreover the Syracusan tyrant was not 
descended from the ancient heroes. When an Aeginetan 
received the victor’s crown the poet had an embarras de 
richesse in the justice and honor of Aeacus, in the exploits 
of Telamon and marriage of Peleus, and the brave deeds of 
Ajax and Hector. When Diagoras of Rhodes was victor we 
have the story of the first appearance of the island, and the 
betrothal of the island’s nymph to the sun. For Thebes cf. 
Frag. 29: 

’Ioftijyoy xyvouXdxuiot' Mellay, 
ij KudfwVj anagrioy Ieqov yivog dydgwy, 

I) r ay xvaydfinvxa OJflay, 

i) id ndyiolpoy u&kyog 'Hyaxliog, 

^ r&y dtwyuaov noXvya&ka xipdy 9 

ydfioy Xevxujliyov 'slgfiovlag \)^yi\oofiey • 
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This abundance of mythical subjects was not to be found in 
Sicily, and thus Aeschylus’ conscious imitation is more natu¬ 
ral and obvious. In the prediction concerning the eruption 
of Aetna, in the mention of the u smooth fields of fertile 
Sicily,” and of the monster, where, as Wecklein says, the 
poet speaks rather than Prometheus; in the warning not to 
kick against the pricks; in the exhortation to marry in one’s 
own rank; in the Scythian wheeled houses—in all this, Hiero 
heard allusions to his victories, and to the Epinikia of Pindar 
in his honor—allusions which were well understood by his court 
and the Greeks generally. We cannot suppose that these allu¬ 
sions were introduced for an audience at Gela or at Athens. 

The abundance of nautical metaphors in the Suppliants 
indicates to Teuffel the possible Sicilian origin of that play. 
There is no lack of such figures in the Prometheus; e. g. 149: 

oluxopouot , 182 : didia yun dft(pl autg | na note t (dp6e ti6pu>p | 

as liyua xiloavi ioidetp, 190: *i)p <$’ iiiQajiPOP cnoQioag 515: 

oiuxoai(XKpog y 1001 : dxfeig uu njp fJ6 xvfi onutg naytjyoQiap, 1015 : ot6g 
ue xeifwp xai xax&v jgtxufila | IkiEia ayvxrog. But in neither, 
perhaps, do we find more sea words and phrases than in the 
Seven against Thebes, which begins : 

Kuduov noli tut y xQ') rd xulQia 

bang (pvlaaoEi nQayog ip TiQvfipri nolEutg 
OlUXU PUillCoP, 

and ends, 

/ue rd yog ua xufmg xal Jibg lax*** 
o6e KadjJEloiP i'iqvSe ttSIip 
jtl&PUTfMXTiriPltl Itlfi dllo6it7lC)P 
xvuuTi qonCop xuntxlvafrrip. 

From this then we draw no conclusion. Aeschylus has merely 
proved himself what Dionysus was not, a true SaXa/anoc. I 
would lay no stress either upon the Sicilianism of op^oi of 
verse 615 of the Prometheus. 

I would rest the argument upon the comparison with Pindar. 
This alone makes it probable that the tragedy was composed 
in Sicily, and after the first Pythian ode and the liyporchema 
which Pindar wrote for Hiero. This ode is in honor of the 
chariot victory which was gained at the 29th Pythiad. Accord- 
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ing to Bergk and the earlier authorities, who reckon from 
the first trre^aviTrjg &y in 01. xlix 3, this would be in the 
early autumn of 470 b . c . Boeckh, however, reckons from the 
establishment of the ay wv yjp^ariT^ and his date for the ode, 
474 b . c., is adopted by Dissen, Schmidt, and others. This 
fixes the latter part of 474 or 470 b . c . as the earliest date 
possible for the tragedy. But in the Spring of 472 Aeschylus 
produced the Persians at Athens. It has been suggested that 
it was the fame of that play which gained for Aeschylus an 
invitation to the court of Syracuse. The Persians would 
naturally arouse the tyrant’s interest. He loved to hear the 
conflict with the Carthaginians, in which he had a share, 
compared with the battle of Salamis. As the conflicts were 
near in time, they were alike in results. It does not surprise 
us, then, to find Himera and Salamis united in that first 
Pythian ode. Aeschylus reproduced (fatrlv avaSiM£at tovq 
UifxraQ tv 2t*e\ty) his Persians on the stage of Syracuse. We 
may well believe that it was during this visit that he com¬ 
posed the Aetnean Women and the Prometheus Bound. 
The satyric drama of the Persian trilogy was, as is well 
known, the Prometheus Uvp<p6poc or IIup*:a£uc- That there 
was a trilogy devoted to Prometheus has been assumed 
since Welcker, and is perhaps probable. In that case it 
is natural to suppose that the satyric drama which accompa¬ 
nied the Persians was written before the Promethean trilogy, 
and in the Ilvpicam- the poet saw how the subject could be 
treated in a trilogy. It is not easy to believe that a Pro¬ 
methean trilogy was produced in 473 b . c., with a satyric 
drama on another theme, while the UvpKaevg was put upon the 
stage a year later. Moreover there is no positive evidence 
that Aeschylus was in Sicily between 475 and 472 b . c. 

The duration of the visit of Aeschylus at Syracuse after the 
spring of 472, is uncertain. According to Plutarch he was 
again at Athens in 468, when Sophocles gained his first 
dramatic victory. The Seven against Thebes was presented 
in 467. In this latter year Hiero died and his court was in 
confusion. 

If, then, we accept the Pythiad reckoning of Bergk and the 
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older authorities, there is reason to believe that the Prome¬ 
theus Bound was written at Syracuse between the autumn of 
470 and the early spring of 468 b . c. If we follow the Pythiad 
reckoning of Boeckh and Dissen, we may believe that it was 
written between 472 and 468 b . c . 
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